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THE UPHILL ROAD 


CHAPTER 1 


AIN—pitiless, steady rain—poured down on 

R the world when Richard Ferrier strode 

across the gangway from the deck of the 

great liner, and set foot on English soil for the first 
time in twelve years. 

He stood for an instant, looking round him at 
the scene of excitement and disorder; porters clam- 
ouring for luggage, officials with smartly-braided 
caps shouting orders in stentorian voices, women 
laughing and weeping, and clinging about the necks 
of the dear ones who had just returned to them 
from the other side of the broad Atlantic, telegraph 
boys dashing about, shouting names and delivering 
messages. Richard Ferrier, standing a little apart, 
looked on and felt himself a stranger in a strange 
land. 

For five years it had been the dream of his life 
to come home—for two he had longed for England 
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as a starving man longs for food, and yet, now he 
was actually here, he felt himself a thousand times 
more lonely than he had done out in the backwoods 
of Canada. 

Nobody was glad that he had come home—there 
was nobody to meet and welcome him. One or two 
people glanced curiously at him as he stood there in 
the pouring rain, a giant figure, with the huge col- 
lar of his coat upstanding, and his soft felt hat pulled 
well down over his eyes, but they only glanced and 
hurried on, intent on their own business. 

A porter hurried up to him——= 

“Luggage, sir?” 

“No, I’ve only got a bag.” 

Ferrier picked up the huge hold-all from the wet 
flagstones at his feet, and walked away slowly 
through the crowd. 

Once or twice he glanced round, almost as if he 
expected some one, but it was absurd, he told him- 
self, to have expected for a moment that Hastings 
would come, although good old Micky had been so 
sure. 

““He’s one of the best,” Micky had said heartily. 
“He'll give you a thundering good time. Shouldn’t 
be surprised if he turns up to meet the boat. You'll 
like him, and he’s got a jolly pretty sister. I wrote 
him last mail, so he must have got the letter.” 
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They had been Micky’s last words when the two 
men said good-bye, and unconsciously Richard Fer- 
rier had counted on their coming true. On the 
voyage across he had thought a good deal about 
Micky’s friend Hastings, who was such a thunder- 
ing good sort. He had thought about the pretty 
sister, too, for there were few women up in the back- 
woods, and those he had met were poor for the most 
part, and hard-working. He had almost forgotten 
what pretty frocks and dainty ways were like. 

The rain came down faster, a keen wind blew 
landwards from the grey, desolate sea. Ferrier 
shivered a little. He had not expected to find such 
weather in June. He had not remembered that the 
English climate was so full of vagaries. 

He hailed a taxi from a side rank, and told the 
cabman to drive to the Lime Street Hotel. He had 
stayed there for a night twelve years ago. It was 
the only one he knew in Liverpool. 

They drove through the narrow dock streets. 
Ferrier’s long limbs were cramped and chilled long 
before they reached their destination. He sprang 
out with infinite relief. 

An attentive commissionaire met him at the door 
of the great hotel, a smartly-liveried “buttons” 
seized upon his hold-all, and staggered away 


with it. 
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Ferrier explained 

“T am not staying, but I expect letters here, and 
I want a meal.” 

He crossed the wide entrance hall to the bureau. 

‘““Are there letters for me—name of Ferrier?” 

He waited impatiently while the girl went to 
search the nest of pigeon-holes. Presently she re- 
turned with one. 

“Thanks.” Ferrier took the letter without glanc- 
ing at it, and walked away. His spirits rose. Hast- 
ings had evidently been unable to come, but he had 
written. 

He carried the letter with him into the dining- 
room. He ordered a rump steak and fried pota- 
toes, then he glanced down at the envelope in his 
hand. It was addressed to him in a strange hand 
—it bore a Government stamp—it had come back 
through the Returned Letter Office. 

Ferrier stared at it with a numb sense of disap- 
pointment. Mechanically he broke open the flap 
and drew out the letter which Micky had written a 
month ago to the man who was such a “thundering 
good chap.” He wondered vaguely why it had been 
returned to him. Then he remembered that Micky 
had told Hastings to write to the Lime Street Hotel 
if he were unable to get to Liverpool himself. Fer- 
rier crushed the letter into his pocket. He was al- 
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most absurdly disappointed. When the rump steak 
and fried potatoes were brought, his appetite had 
gone. The depression of loneliness had settled 
down on him. He wished he had stayed up in the 
backwoods. At that moment England seemed the 
loneliest place on earth. 

He paid his bill and asked for a time-table. There 
was a train to London in half an hour. He went 
straight down to the station, and took his: ticket. 
Then he walked aimlessly up and down the plat- 
form, and wondered what on earth he should do 
with himself during the four months’ holiday he had 
planned. 

Micky had been so sure of Hastings—had told 
Ferrier so much about the old country house that 
was quaintly called High Chimneys, that he almost 
seemed to have seen it, and now Hastings was no 
longer known there, and he felt as disappointed as 
a schoolboy who is suddenly deprived of a cherished 
half-holiday. 

He bought some papers, but could not settle to 
read them. When at last the train snorted out of 
the station he sat and stared though the rain-beaten 
window with a feeling of gloomy depression. 

The flying country was grey and deserted and 
dripping. Disconsolate cows stood about in the wet 
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_ grass, sheep huddled together under the sodden 
trees. 

It was still raining when they reached London. 
Grey evening was closing in. Already a few street 
lamps twinkled through the damp mistiness of the 
streets. 

Ferrier took a taxi. He leaned forward, staring 
out into a London that was changed and different 
from the London he had left. 

Juggernaut motors had chased the horse omni- 
buses off the streets, speedy taxicabs slipped through 
the trafic and outsped the jingling hansoms. He 
wondered again why he had come home. 

There had really been nothing to bring him, for 
the grey-haired mother and the cross-grained old 
dad had both gone to their last resting-place, and 
the friends who had been sorry when he went away 
had scattered, and he had lost sight of them. 

He directed the cabby to the hotel where he had 
stayed twelve years ago when, as a lanky and over- 
confident boy, he had started out to make his 
fortune. 

What a lifetime ago it seemed now!—the hard 
work and the struggle he had known before the luck 
came were like a dream! 

Even now, he could hardly believe that he was 


Vere 
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a rich man—that—unless he chose—he need never 
do another day’s work. 

The small hotel was unchanged—there was the 
same group of marble figures at the foot of the wide 
staircase, the same huge buffalo horns spread on a 
side wall, even the smiling manageress was the same 
woman—a little stouter, a little greyer—but he 
knew her at once! 

For the first time warmth stole into his heart— 
he held his big brown hand to her 
“You don’t remember me?” 

She stared politely at him—she shook her head, 
Ferrier felt disappointed. Was twelve years such 
a lifetime? 

“T stayed here twelve years ago,” he explained. 
“T was a long, lanky boy then—and you were very 
kind to me. I was going out to Canada—you told 
me you had a son there.” 

“Well, to be sure” —the smiling face smiled more 
widely—“‘I’ve often thought of you, sir, and won- 
dered how you got on, and—well, it’s made a man 
of you, if I may say so!” 

Ferrier laughed. 

“Yes, I’ve been one of the lucky ones. They say 
the streets of London are paved with gold, but I 
found mine out in the backwoods. Fortune has been 
very good to me—and here I am again!” 
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‘A man sitting in a lounge chair in the hall looked 
up from behind his paper. He was a slim, rather 
effeminate-looking man, with shrewd eyes that 
seemed a strange contradiction to the weak, almost 
womanish, mouth that was partly concealed by a 
dark moustache. 

He looked after Ferrier curiously when he passed 
him. 

Ferrier ordered dinner because it seemed some- 
thing to do. It was only when he sat down to it 
that he realized that he was really hungry. He ate 
with relish. ; 

The slim man, who sat at an adjacent table, 
watched him enviously. Not for worlds could he 
have eaten such a meal—he merely toyed with each 
course as it was set before him—he drank a great 
deal of champagne. He wore immaculate evening 
dress and a gold-mounted eyeglass. Beside him 
Richard Ferrier looked enormous and clumsy. 

Ferrier finished his dinner with a huge, rosy- 
cheeked apple—he bit into it with his strong, white 
teeth—he left the dessert knife untouched beside his 
plate. 

When he rose, many eyes followed him curiously 
down the long room. He was a strange figure 
among the black-coated men and smart women. He 
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wore a suit of rough, baggy tweeds, and a loose 
scarf knotted about his powerful throat. 

He went upstairs to his bedroom, and sat down 
on the side of the bed. Already time was hanging 
heavily on his hands. He wondered how long it 
would be before he booked his, passage back. 

The room was very oppressive. Dark curtains 
hung at the windows and round the bed—the furni- 
ture was sombre and heavy. Ferrier rose with an 
exclamation of impatience, seized his soft felt hat, 
and went out into the street. 

It had stopped raining now. London was waking 
up—theatre-going folk were on the move. 

Taxicabs rolled past him with beautifully dressed 
women. Once a golden-haired girl leaned a little 
forward and stared out at him curiously. 

Ferrier stood for a moment on the kerbstone, un- 
certain what to do or where to go. Then he walked 
on aimlessly, carrying his hat in his hand, letting 
the cool, damp air blow on his forehead. 

Apart from his height, and look of superb 
strength, there was nothing particularly good-look- 
ing in Richard Ferrier. He had kind, nondescript 
eyes beneath rather frowning brows, strong white 
teeth in a firm mouth, and a nose that had run off 
the rails altogether. 

His skin was tanned a deep brown by exposure 
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to sun and wind; his hair was chestnut color, and 
' would have curled had he allowed it to grow, but it 
was cropped close; when he laughed, a little net- 
work of lines crinkled the skin about his eyes and 
gave him a particularly boyish appearance. If his 
mother had adored him as a long and lanky boy, 
she would have worshipped him now as he strode 
down the street in the strength of his vigorous 
manhood. 

A theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue blazoned attrac- 
tive lights into the night. Ferrier stood hesitating 
outside the main entrance—he glanced down at his 
rough tweed suit—then he shrugged his shoulders 
and pushed open the swing doors. 


CHAPTER II 


great importance stared curiously as Rich- 

ard Ferrier strode across the vestibule to 
the box-office; a couple of limp youths in evening 
dress and opera hats eyed him with as much aston- 
ishment as if he had been an Indian in full war 
paint; a man standing beside a woman in a white 
silk wrap bent towards her and said something in an 
undertone. 

She glanced over her shoulder towards Ferrier. 
He was at the box-office now, his great shoulders 
blocking up the window. She smiled a little, nod- 
ding her head. 

She was a very attractive-looking woman; she 
wore a blue frock beneath the silk wrap, and a blue 
band in her fair hair. 

She was young, and yet, when her face was in 
repose, there was something about her that gave 
one the impression that life had gone hardly with 
her—a look of trouble or unrest in her expressive 
eyes. 


A SMART commissionaire doing nothing with 


It 
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Ferrier had bought his ticket and passed on into 
* the theatre. 

The man in the box-office had hinted gently that 
in the stalls evening dress was the custom, but Fer- 
rier cared nothing for conventionalities—he threw 
down a sovereign and said he would have a stall. 
The curtain was up when he entered, squeezing his 
way past well-dressed women and _ bored-looking 
men—there was not enough room for his long legs 
between the rows of velvet seats—he fidgeted un- 
comfortably. An irascible old gentleman in the next 
row turned round irritably, but when he saw the 
size of Ferrier he turned back again without saying 
what he had intended to say. 

There were two empty seats next to Ferrier, and 
presently a man and a girl were ushered into them. 
Ferrier was intent on the stage—he did not look 
round until a fold of the girl’s frock brushed his 
knee; then he turned his head. 

The lights were lowered in the theatre, but he 
could see that she wore a silk wrap over a blue 
frock—he could smell the scent of lilies at her 
breast; when she looked up at him he could see that 
her eyes were as blue as the ribbon in her hair. 

After that, he looked at her many times. She 
did not seem very interested in the play. The man 
on the other side of her whispered to her a great 
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deal. Ferrier wondered in what way they were re- 
lated. He thought she was beautiful—he had-seen 
no woman to compare with her for twelve years. 

He lost the thread of the play—he could hardly 
keep his eyes on the stage, although the chief actress 
was the rage of all London. Once his hand touched 
the soft silk of the girl’s frock at his side. In the 
darkness he blushed with sudden embarrassment. 

It was towards the end of the second act that 
the man who sat on the other side of her leaned 
across and touched Ferrier on the arm. 

“My sister is ill. If you would be so good as to 
help me take her out.” 

Ferrier turned immediately. He had half risen 
from his seat when, with a little sound, half sob, 
half sigh, the girl swayed and fell forward against 
him. 

Ferrier lifted her in his arms as if she had been 
a child. He carried her up the gangway through the 
hot theatre and laid her down on one of the velvet 
sofas in the loggia. The man who had sat with 
her followed. Ferrier remembered that he had said 
she was his sister. 

An attendant brought water. Ferrier stood by 
helplessly while they laved her face and hands— 
presently he strode forward impatiently. 

“She wants air,” he said. ‘This place is stifling.” 
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He lifted her in his arms again and carried her 
out to the main entrance, where the cool, damp 
air blew through open doors. 

He half supported her with his arm—she leaned 
weakly against him, her hair brushed his shoulder. 

Presently she freed herself with a little shaky 
laugh. 

“J am much better now. How silly of me!” She 
looked up at him. 

“The place was stifling,” said Ferrier bluntly. 

His pulses quickened as he looked down at her 
—he could sti'l feel the light pressure of her against 
his arm. 

Her brother came forward hurriedly. 

“Are you better, Joan? You quite frightened 
me. Are you sure you are better ?—-yes! then I will 
take you home.” 

He turned to Ferrier. 

“I must apologize for troubling you—and thank 
you for your kindness. I am afraid we have spoilt 
your evening.” 

Ferrier hastened to answer. 

“Not in the least. I don’t care for the show. I 
shall not go back.” 

The man hesitated and glanced at his sister. 

““Then—may I—may we drive you on your way 
—put you down anywhere?” 
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“I am staying at the Palace Hotel. I ite landed 
at Liverpool this afternoon.” 

“The Palace Hotel!” the man echoed in surprise. 
“Then that accounts for it—I thought your face 
seemed familiar. I sat near you at dinner this even- 
ing. We are staying there too—at least, we have 
been. We go home to-morrow.” 

os * * * * 

“So you only landed in England to-day?” said 
the dark man. 

Ferrier and he were in the hotel smoking-room; 
the dark man had ordered whisky and cigars—he 
had seated himself comfortably in a deep leathern 
armchair. 

Ferrier sat on the table, his long legs stuck out 
before him. 

“Yes, the boat got in about two. It’s twelve 
years since I was home.” 

““Ah! I dare say you find London altered?” 

“Yes, it’s more lonely than I remember it.” 

Ferrier frowned as he thought of the difference it 
would have made if the grey-haired little mother 
and the cross-grained old dad had been alive. What 
a welcome he would have had then!—it would have 
been a home-coming indeed! 

The dark man was watching him curiously. 

“Home for long?” he asked. 
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Ferrier laughed. 

“No, I don’t think so—it’s not what I expected. 
I’ve almost had enough of it already. I’m in the 
happy position of not having a single friend—at 
least, a chum of mine gave me an introduction to 
a pal of his, but they’ve left their old address, and. 
the letter came back. I was sick about that—lI’d 
looked forward to meeting Micky’s friends.” 

“Micky! The dark man sat up with sudden 
attention—he dropped his cigar—his eyes flashed 
eagerly. “I knew a man called Micky. I suppose 
—but it’s not likely.” 

Ferrier raised his head. 

“John Race, his proper name is,” he said. “But 
we always call him Micky; he fe 

The dark man sprang to his feet. 

“My dear fellow—why, it’s the very same man! 
What an odd coincidence! What a small place the 
world is, after all! And so you know Micky—dear 
old Micky.” He held out his hand, and Ferrier took 
it in his big grasp. 

“TI suppose,” he said, laughing—‘I suppose you’re 
not Ralph Hastings by any chance, are you? Be- 
cause if so ee 


The dark man interrupted excitedly. 
“That is my name—how on earth _ 
Ferrier crushed his hand again. 
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“Why, you’re the man I’m looking for,” he said 
with boyish excitement. ‘The things I’ve heard 
about you—and about your sister, too!” : 

“About Joan! Dear old Mickey!—he and Joan 
were always great friends.” 

Ferrier remembered that Micky had called her a 
‘Solly pretty girl’—but already, in his own heart, 
he considered her something far better than just 
“pretty.” 


CHAPTER III 


ICHARD FERRIER rammed the last article 
R into his yawning hold-all, forced the sides 
together, snapped the catch, and rose to his 

feet. 

Bright sunshine streamed through the window; 
two dingy London sparrows chirped to one another 
contentedly on the guttering outside. 

It was four days since Ferrier had landed in Eng- 
land, and already he had forgotten that he had ever 
thought of booking a passage back as quickly as 
possible. London was no longer lonely. Depression 
had cleared off with the rain and the grey clouds. 
He whistled cheerily as he fastened the last strap 
of the bulging bag. 

The time had flown since that first night at the 
theatre, and yet—had there ever been part of his 
life when he had not known Joan Hastings? Was 
it indeed true that he had lived more than thirty 
years in the world and been contented without her 
presence—the smiling blue of her eyes! 

They had all stayed on at the Palace Hotel, had 

18 
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enjoyed four days of sight-seeing, and now Ferrier 
was going back home with them—back to the home 
Joan had already spoken much of to him, in a little 
seaside village where waves broke at the foot of 
white cliffs and scarlet poppies grew high up in the 
long grass. : 

She shook her head when he asked her about 
High Chimneys. She told him quite simply that 
they could not afford to live there now that they 
had sustained money losses. 

“T don’t mean that we are poor,” she added, smil- 
ing. ‘“We’ve got plenty of money, but—well—High 
Chimneys was such a big place, and we are away 
so much.” 

“Micky said it was the most delightful house on 
earth,” said Ferrier, recalling Micky’s enthusiasm. 

Joan glanced at him, and away again. 

“Dear old Micky!” she said. 

Sometimes Ferrier wondered if there had been 
anything between Micky and this girl—she seemed 
so reluctant to speak of him. Sometimes she looked 
almost distressed when he was mentioned; and every 
ene knew that Micky had come out to the backwoods 
because of a love affair! 

There was a locket he wore on his chain—a jeal- 
ously guarded locket. Not even Ferrier had been 
allowed to see the face it hid; and once, when Micky 
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was ill, he had tossed about and pleaded and 
“pleaded, in a voice that wrung Ferrier’s heart, to 
some woman that she would not send him away. 

But Micky had never made a confidant of him. 
He had kept his secret, whatever it was, in his own 
heart—and he had spoken of Ralph Hastings’ sister 
quite simply and naturally. 

Ferrier was a little puzzled that Micky should 
have described Hastings as a “thundering good 
chap.’ Kind, generous, he certainly was—and good 
company, too, up to a certain point; but there was 
a blasé man-of-the-world air about him that seemed 
somehow at variance with Micky’s description of 
him, and Micky had always hated artificialities. 

Richard Ferrier crossed the room and looked at 
himself in the long glass; he had discarded the 
loose scarf at his throat for a collar and tie—he 
had parted his unruly hair at the side, and he had 
ordered a blue serge suit from a tailor Hastings had 
recommended. 

He had even gone so far as to buy a straw hat, 
but Joan had laughingly told him that the old 
slouch felt suited him far better, so he gave the 
straw to the lift-boy, and was glad to be rid of it. 

He wondered that Joan should trouble to interest 
herself in him at all—she was so sweet and dainty, 
while he—he looked at his big clumsy figure almost 
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angrily. During the past three days he had longed 
with all his heart for small feet and hands, and a 
slim frock-coated figure. He had bitterly resented 
the curious glances turned in his direction by men 
and women alike—he was not sufficiently conceited 
to guess that the men were-envying him and the 
women admiring him. 

He glanced at his watch; it was old-fashioned, 
battered and worn. ‘The cross-grained old dad had 
given it to him twelve years ago, and not for worlds 
would Richard Ferrier have parted with it; it had 
ticked away slow minutes for him since the morning 
he had proudly pocketed it—it had ticked away fly- 
ing hours during the last four days. 

It was a quarter to three now. In another hour 
he would be out of London, speeding on towards 
the little village by the sea with the woman who 
filled his life by day and haunted his dreams at 
night; and then—well, he dared not look forward 
to the future. A rosy veil of trembling happiness 
and untasted joys that were to come hung between 
him and it. He would not have lifted it had he 
been able—there is such sweetness in uncertainty. 

He went downstairs, past the group of marble 
figures that he had remembered during all the years 
of his exile, to the long drawing-room beyond. 
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Cool, green blinds kept out the hot sun—low, 
‘cushioned chairs were scattered about—flowers 
stood on all the tables. 

Joan Hastings sat at a desk, writing. She started 
up when she saw Ferrier; she wore a large, shady 
hat with a white plume, and a loose dustcoat over 
a white dress. 

“Finished all your packing?” she asked him, smil- 
ing. She had been immensely amused at his one 
bag; she said she could not understand how he could 
get all his clothes into it. 

“Yes.” Ferrier looked down at her from his 
great height; she always made him feel awkward 
and ungainly—she was so dainty. 

She put her letters away in a satchel she carried. 
She talked on merrily. | 

‘Ralph is sleeping somewhere, I believe; he is 
such a lazy man. He hates travelling—he has 
grumbled all the morning at the very thought of it,” 
she laughed up at him. “I hope you won’t find East- 
sea too dull—it’s such a tiny place. We very seldom 
get visitors—but Ralph likes it, he says it soothes 
his nerves after town. But we never stay there 
long.” 

“T am quite sure it will not be dull,” Ferrier 
answered. “It is only too good of you to have me. 
I’m afraid you will find me an awful bother.” 
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She laughed. 

“If we do, I shall tell you—shall I?” 

The blue eyes were raised to his with an un- 
doubted challenge. Ferrier made a quick step for- 
ward, but a discreet cough at his elbow stopped him. 
A boy in buttons stood there, with a face of stolid 
expressionlessness. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir. He won't give 
no name, sir; he says that you wouldn’t know him. 
He’s in the smoking-room, sir.” 

Ferrier raised his brows—he racked his brains 
to think of anybody who could possibly have dis- 
covered his whereabouts, but failed. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’ll come directly.” 

The boy departed noiselessly. 

Joan had moved away. 

“You’re not so friendless, after all, then,’’ she 
teased him. “I wonder who your visitor is?— 
somebody who will prevent you coming with us, 
perhaps?” 

‘Nobody could prevent that,” said Ferrer—he 
moved towards her again—she laughed nervously 
—she shook her head. 

“It’s very rude to keep people waiting—don’t you 
know that?” 
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Ferrier shrugged his shoulders—he frowned a 
“little. He thought she was annoyed with him. He 
glanced at her almost angrily from beneath his 
heavy brows—then he turned, and strode from the 
room. : 

He pushed open the door of the smoking-room 
with an impatient hand. He was not at all anxious 
to see who his visitor might be—he grudged every 
moment away from Joan. He stood on the thresh- 
old looking in with a decided scowl. 

A man sat in a deep armchair by the fern-filled 
grate; his feet were stuck up on another chair; his 
hat and stick were thrown down on a sofa; he was 
smoking a cigarette. 

He turned his head as Ferrier entered, then he 
moved his legs off the chair, and rose to his feet. 

“So you’re Dick Ferrier?” he said. 

Ferrier stared. 

“T am—but I don’t know who you are,” he said 
bluntly. 

The other laughed—a hearty laugh. He tossed 
the end of his cigarette into the ferns. 

‘Don’t suppose you do—but I’ve had a nice dance 
round to find you all the same. Micky’s first letter 
must have gone astray somehow—lI only got his 
second one the day before yesterday, and I posted 
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off up to Liverpool at once, called at the Lime Street 
Hotel, and they told me you'd come on here. -Any- 
way, I’m delighted to see you. Shake hands! Micky 
must have told you about me—I’m Ralph Hastings.” 


CHAPTER IV 


had learned never to be surprised at anything, 

but as he stood in the hotel smoking-room and 
stared at the man who faced him smilingly, with 
outstretched hand, he felt as if the earth had sud- 
denly come to an abrupt termination and left him 
in a dream-world where everything was ridiculous 
and unexpected. 

Twice he tried to speak, but no words would come. 
He jerked his head angrily 

“I beg your pardon,” he managed to stammer. 
“But you say you’re Ralph Hastings?” 

The other man laughed. 

“That’s about the size of it,” he said. “But—lI 
say—you don’t seem very pleased to see me. Wake 
up, man, and shake hands. We're going to have 
fine times. Sorry I can’t take you down to High 
Chimneys—dare say you’ve heard of the old place. 
Micky looked upon it as home, I know, Rare sport 
we had there—fishing, shooting. We had to sell it 
when the guv’nor died. Old story—mortgages, and 
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unsuccessful speculations. Poor old dad! Anyway, 
we got a jolly good price for it, so we can’t grumble. 
I live in town now, and the mater and sister in the 
country. They'll be delighted to see you. What 
made you come to this hotel? Old-fashioned show 
it is. You'd better come round to my digs—you’ll 
like them. I had ’em furnished in a topping style— 
no little rotten chairs—all for comfort. You'll be 
quite at home there. Come along to-day.” 

He had seized Ferrier’s hand without waiting for 
it to be extended. There was no mistaking his sin- 
cerity. 

Richard Ferrier was naturally a slow thinker, but 
during the last few seconds his brain had worked at 
lightning speed. It was odd that he had not imme- 
diately blurted out disbelief in this man’s claim. 
Odd, too, that not for one second did he even doubt 
its truth. He felt as if some one had given him a 
blow over the heart as he stood and listened to the 
other’s rattling chatter—a blow that had robbed 
him of breath, of power to speak, of everything save 
that sudden, swift sharpening of his wits. 

If this man were Ralph Hastings, then who was 
Joan’s brother? And who—who was Joan? 

Like lightning his thoughts travelled back through 
the four days of their acquaintance, but nowhere 
could he find a weakness or the suspicion of a doubt 
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—nowhere recall a single faltering. They knew 
‘Micky—they knew Micky well. Richard Ferrier 
nailed his hope to that fact. He felt instinctively 
that he stood between Joan and this man who held 
his hand in such a hearty grasp—that he was for 
the moment a shield between her and some danger 
unknown. . 

If she and her brother were impostors! But the 
thought was not to be entertained for a moment. 
There was some curious mistake, that was all—some 
coincidence that could be easily explained away. 
‘And yet—Reason mocked him 

“Tf you believe that, tell this man about them. 
Tell him that you have already met Ralph Hastings 
and his sister. Tell him, and have the situation ex- 
plained.” 

Ferrier bit his lip; he knew he did not dare; he 
knew he was afraid,—afraid as he had never been © 
before, of something strange and unknown that 
threatened him. He felt. as if Joan were actually 
behind him, shrinking, cowering down from the 
blow that was about to fall. 

The rough life of the backwoods had not killed 
chivalry in the heart of Richard Ferrier, and all 
that was best in him rose now to the defence of 
this woman. It was not only because he loved her, 
but because she was a woman and weak. 
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He heard himself speaking. He marvelled that 
his voice sounded so natural, so easy 

“T shall be only too delighted. It’s real good of 
you to have come along, but the fact is "he 
hesitated, to continue again with a rush. “The fact 
is, I’ve tumbled across some friends here quite by 
chance, and they’ve asked me to go along with them 
for a bit. I’ve promised, and we’re off to-day; but 
later on, when they’ve done with me ” Again 
he hesitated. He saw a sort of doubt in the eyes 
of the man watching him. “I'd like to come along 
next week,”’ he added lamely. 

Hastings shrugged his shoulders. He picked up 
hat and stick. 

“Of course, by all means any time. Sorry you 
can’t come now. Hope I’m not keeping you a 
The impulsive spontaneity of his voice had changed 
in some subtle way. Ferrier was painfully conscious 
of it. 

“I’m real sorry I can’t come,” he said helplessly. 
In a measure he was sorry. Instinctively he felt 
that he would like this man—that he could under- 
stand Micky having called him a “thundering good 
chap.” And yet he was infinitely relieved when he 
had gone. 

He stood staring down at the card Hastings had 
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given him, with his address in the Temple, with a 
~ feeling of dazed unreality. 

Joan, who was she? For the moment that was 
all that mattered. He shook his broad shoulders 
fiercely. He would go to her straight away, and 
ask for her explanation! 

He strode across the hall. Through the glass 
panels of the drawing-room door he could see her 
still sitting at the desk where he had left her. A 
ray of sunlight fell on her hair, and sweet, grave 
face. Richard Ferrier felt his courage turn sud- 
denly to water—he fled precipitately. It was im- 
possible to go to her with such a story. He would 
find the brother, and have it out with him. 

Ferrier had met many hard cases during the past 
twelve years, and he had always obeyed the prompt- 
ings of primeval man in his method of dealing with 
them, but with this fellow—Joan’s brother—it was 
different. 

He thought of her as she had smiled up at him 
not an hour ago, and he swore in his heart that 
whatever duplicity the brother was capable of, she, 
at least, was innocent. 

As he stood hesitating in the deserted hall, the 
stout manageress came from the office. She carried 
an armful of ledgers. 

When she saw Ferrier she stopped, went on a 
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step or two, and then came back. She was a little 
flushed and embarrassed-looking. She glanced 
round nervously before she spoke 

“You are leaving us to-day, sir?” 

“Yes.” Ferrier passed a handkerchief across his 
brow. He was surprised to find that it was damp. 
He forced himself to smile down at the woman’s 
kindly face. “I’m going with Mr. Hastings and 
his sister,” he added. R 

The woman gave another nervous glance round. 
When she spoke again her voice was low, almost 
frightened. 

“Asking your pardon, sir, if I might speak to you 
for a moment.” 

Ferrier looked surprised. 

“Why, certainly,” he said. He followed her into 
the office. 

“T don’t know whether you’ll think I’m exceeding 
my duty, sir,” she said hurriedly. ‘Maybe it’s no 
business of mine. But—well, you remind me of my 
own boy. If he’d lived, he’d have been just your 
age, and I couldn’t let you go without a warning, 
sir. You’ve not been in London for some years, I 
know, and—she is pretty, I’m not denying it.”’ 

Ferrier had been leaning carelessly against the 
mantelshelf, hands in pockets, but now he stood up 
suddenly stiffly erect. 
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“T don’t know what you mean,” he said. 

The woman flushed scarlet at the curt words, but 
her eyes met his bravely. 

“I’m speaking of them as you call Mr. and Miss 
Hastings, sir. It’s not my business, maybe, but 
they’ve stayed here before many and many a time. 
I might say that they live here on and off for most 
of the year. We know them well. Not that I’ve 
anything against them, sir. They pay regularly, and 
the gentleman is open-handed—very open-handed 
—but—but ** She broke off. “I beg your par- 
don if I’m exceeding my duty,” she said again dis- 
tressedly. 

“Go on,’ 


> said Ferrier. His voice was hard, his 


mouth looked grim. “Their name isn’t Hastings, 
I know that—go on.” 

“You said you were going away with them, and 
if you’ve got money they’ll have it all out of you, 
sir. Not that it’s any business of mine, but I felt 
I couldn’t let you go without a word of warning. 
It’s not generally known here, or they wouldn’t be 
allowed to stay, but I know. Five years ago they 
had a house down at Kensington, and young gentle- 
men used to go there to play cards, and the police 


got wind of it, and the house was raided, and— 
and. - 
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“Go on,” said Ferrier. He was chalk-white, but 


his eyes met hers steadily. 

“They were fined, but they hadn’t the money 
to pay, and—the gentleman, and—and the young 
lady Ps 

“Well?” Ferrier spoke the word between his 
teeth. ; 

“They said she was his partner, his decoy they 
called her, and—and they gave them both six 
months’ imprisonment.” ' 


CHAPTER V 


oe IX months’ imprisonment!’ Richard Ferrier 
S echoed the words tonelessly. His eyes had 
wandered away from her concerned face. 
They stared blankly at a hideous calendar above her 
head on the wall, which bore the design of a grin- 
ning fiend holding the date on a pitchfork. All his 
life Richard remembered that Satanic expression. 
To his excited imagination it seemed to be gloating 
over his own ruined dream. 

The stout manageress was applying a corner of a 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“T hope, Mr. Ferrier, you’ll pardon me, but I 
couldn’t bear that you should go off, not knowing.” 

Ferrier moved. He was conscious all at. once 
that his nerves had been strained to snapping point. 
He sat down heavily in a chair behind him. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “I’m much obliged 
to you. Please don’t upset yourself.” He drew a 
long breath, he gave a little forced laugh. “I guess 
I’m old enough and big enough to look after my- 
self—eh?” he asked, almost whimsically. 
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The woman screwed her handkerchief into a damp 
ball. 

“Tt’s not that I’m a mischief-maker,” she said 
earnestly. “I wouldn’t willingly harm a fly, but if 
you’d been my own son, sir, I’d have thanked any 
one for warning you.” ‘ 

“Yes, I know. I quite understand. One thing, 
how is it you know all this? Where did you hear 
of it?” R 

The woman’s kindly face flushed a dull crimson. 

“It’s against myself to tell you, but my own boy 
was mixed up with them. He was in the house the 
night the police raided it. He managed to escape.” 

“Ah! The son who was in Canada?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s dead now. It was drink and 
the cards that killed him.” Her voice grew hard. 
“T’ve little cause to love those that led him astray, 
but all the same, I’d not have spoken against them 
if you hadn’t put me so in mind of my boy. I 
couldn’t bear that you should go the same way.” 

Ferrier laughed wretchedly. He rather wondered 
that this woman should have put him down as a 
weakling; and yet—had he not been? Would he 
not still be a weakling where Joan Hastings was 
concerned? 

He rose to his feet and held out a hand. 
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“Thank you very much,” he said. “‘I’ll not forget 
‘your kindness.” 

He left the office with its pile of ledgers and the 
grinning fiend holding the date on a pitchfork, and 
found himself again in the hall. He remembered 
that he had not yet had it out with Joan’s brother 
—and that they were due to start for Eastsea in 
a few moments. The lift boy was already bringing 
down their luggage, and his one bag. As Ferrier 
stood there uncertainly, Joan and her brother came 
across the hall. They were both dressed for travel- 
ling. The man smoked a cigar. He looked smiling 
and pleased. 

“Ready?” he asked. ae he saw sess ~The 
cab’s at the door and we ought to start.’ 

~L es, bm ready. 

Ferrier fetched the slouch hat, which he still wore 
to please Joan. He walked to the open door and 
let the breeze blow on his face. He knew that 
Joan was watching him with puzzled eyes. He 
marvelled that she could not guess of his discovery. 
He thought it must be written in his eyes. 

Presently she followed him. He did not turn, 
though he heard the soft swish of her frock across 
the carpeted hall. 

She was. close beside him when she spoke. For 
a moment Richard Ferrier closed his eyes and set 
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his teeth. He felt as if he could have fallen at her 
feet, and wept like achild for his doubt of her. It 
was not true, this hideous thing he had heard.’ She 
was pure and sweet—a fit wife for a man who had 
tried to keep himself straight and clean. And yet 
—‘Six months’ imprisonment!” Ferrier clenched 
his hands. The blood sang in his ears. For a mo- 
ment he was blind and deaf to his surroundings. 

Soft fingers touched his clenched hands, a sweetly 
anxious voice spoke to him. 

“Are you ill? Oh, are you ill?” 

He forced himself to self-control. He even man- 
aged a smile as he looked down at her. 

“No, no; it’s nothing, nothing. Oughtn’t we to 
be starting? I guess the train won’t wait.” 

The soft fingers fell from his. She half turned 
away, and at that moment her brother joined them. 

The drive to the station was almost silent. The 
man Hastings did not trouble to talk. Ferrier 
feigned interest in a paper he had brought with him, 
and Joan sat looking through the window. She was 
very pale. Once, when Ferrier met her eyes, he 
fancied they held an appeal—an appeal to which 
he resolutely shut his heart. 

He did not know in the least what he meant to 
do. For the immediate present things would have 
to slide. He would wait and see what happened. 
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They only just caught the Eastsea train. Hast- 
' ings tipped the guard to allow them a compartment 
to themselves, and when they had started, he leaned 
back and closed his eyes, apparently sleeping. 

Ferrier sat opposite Joan, who tried to make him 
talk. She spoke of the places through which they 
passed. It was all new ground to him. Yesterday 
it would have seemed a journey to heaven, but to- 
day he felt as a man must feel who journeys home 
with his wife’s coffin. 

It was nearly six o’clock when they reached East- 
sea. For a couple of miles the train had run along 
close to the seashore, and the little summer waves 
seemed almost to break against the metals. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?” asked Joan wistfully, look- 
ing out over the dancing sea. Ferrier made no 
answer. She turned her head and looked at him. 
“Do you think you will find it dull?” she asked 
him. “Oh, I am so afraid you will. Soon you will 
be trying to find an excuse to get away from us.” 

His eyes met hers. With sudden, passionate im- 
pulse he leaned over and caught her hands. 

“I never want to get away from you. I will never 
leave you if—if He broke off hoarsely. 

Joan gave a little cry and shrank back from him 
tremblingly. 

Richard Ferrier loosed her hands and gave a 
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shaky laugh. “I am sorry—please forgive me. I’m 
a rough sort of chap. See how fine the cliffs are 
from here?” 

It was a deliberate effort to change the conversa- 
tion, but he was in torment. He told himself it 
would be an impossibility to live in the same house 
with this woman and not betray himself—agony to 
meet her eyes and pretend that he did not know the 
lie she was acting. He thanked heaven when the 
train drew up at the little wayside station. 

Hastings awoke with an exaggerated yawn. Fer- 
rier shrewdly guessed that his sleep had been 
feigned. An anxious porter with a gouty foot hur- 
ried to the carriage door, and staggered away with 
Ferrier’s hold-all and Joan’s dressing-case. 

A cool breeze blew in from the sea. There was 
a flower-bed full of sweet-williams cut in the plat- 
form. A brown-faced, bare-footed boy sat astride 
a luggage-truck chewing a green apple. There was 
such a feeling of peace and home about everything, 
that Ferrier felt a choking sensation in his throat. 
There had been just such a bed of sweet-williams 
in the garden of his boyhood’s home. He stopped 
as he passed them, and looked down at the red-and- 
white flowers with reminiscent eyes. 

“Twelve years since I saw flowers like that,” he 
said to Joan. “It seems a lifetime. I was only tell- 
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ing Micky about them the night before I sailed for 
- home ’ He broke off. What did she know 
about Micky? All her boasted knowledge had been 
lies! 

“Dear old Micky,” said the girl softly. 

Ferrier looked down at her—his eyes were fierce. 

“Tt would be fine if Micky were here now, eh?” 
he said slowly. 

“Yes.” She looked at him and smiled. 

“He talked of coming home next year,” said Fer- 
rier deliberately. ‘‘Suppose I was to write and ask 
him to make it this year instead, eh?” He watched 
her closely as he spoke. 

“Tf only he would!” she said. There was not the 
least trace of embarrassment in her voice. Ferrier, 
watching her, swore that he was a knave to doubt 
her honesty—and yet he had known other women 
who were consummate actresses. 

They drove from the station to the house in a 
dusty carriage with broken springs. The luggage 
was to follow with the gouty porter. The house 
was small but dainty. Muslin curtains fluttered in 
the breeze at the windows, pink geraniums filled the 
flower boxes, the garden railings were white painted. 

“Only a doll’s house, you see,” Hastings said as 
the shabby hired fly drew up at the gate, and a 
smart-looking maid came down the path. “But, 
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such as it is, you are welcome a thousand times, my 
dear fellow, and I only wish dear old Micky were 
here with you.” 

Ferrier swallowed hard; for a moment he felt 
as if he could have knocked the man down, but he 
forced himself to control. 5 

“Ah!” he said lightly, “so do I. I was just say- 
ing so to your sister. I must write to him to-night 
and tell him how good you’ve been to me.” 

As soon as he was alone in his room he rum- 
maged in his bag for paper and pencil. Ferrier 
was usually a bad correspondent—but now his hand 
seemed to fly across the paper, as he penned a few 
incoherent lines to Micky out in Canada 


“Dear Micxy,—lI’ve arrived, and I fell in with your 
pal Hastings in London. Old chap, I can’t explain, but for 
heaven’s sake write and tell me what sort of a looking fellow 
he is, and if the sister’s name is Joan. You'll think I’m off 
my head—perhaps I am—but never mind. Write, write, 
write, and send me a photograph of them, if you’ve got one. 
I'll write again this week, but the mail goes to-night, and 
I’ve got to catch it. 

“Yours ever, Dick.” 


After that Ferrier felt better. He calculated that 
with any luck he ought to hear from Micky in fif- 
teen days. Finally he unstuck the envelope and 
added a postscript 

“Cable an answer, and I'll pay. Did you ever 
know a girl named Joan, and if so, who is she?” 
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He resealed the letter, put it in his pocket, and 
went downstairs. 

They,had supper in a room facing the sea. There 
were old-fashioned scented stocks in a china bowl 
on the table, an open piano, with a song on the 
rack, in a corner of the room. Hastings said that 
Joan would sing to them later. 

Joan had changed her travelling frock for a white 
dress. She looked very young and fair in the room, 
where the shadows were gathering and the long 
rays of golden sunset crept through the window like ~ 
pointing fingers. Ferrier could not bear to look at 
her. 

When supper was finished he asked for the nearest 
post-office. Hastings answered quickly 

‘“There’s a pillar-box in the wall at the corner 
which is cleared every evening at nine. Joan will 
take your letters while we have a smoke—eh, Joan?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

Ferrier took the letter addressed to Micky from 
his pocket, and handed it to her. Then he offered 
his cigar-case to her brother. 

From where he sat Richard could see down the 
quiet winding road to the little village at the foot 
of the cliffs. Without seeming to do so, he watched 
Joan’s slim, white figure as she went slowly down 
the garden path and through the gate. 

Hastings had left the room to fetch a book of 
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which he had been speaking, and, with sudden im- 
pulse, Richard Ferrier threw the window wide, and, 
swinging his long legs over the sill, dropped down 
into the garden below. 

Joan was some way down the road now. He 
could still see the outline of her white figure through 
the growing dusk. He followed with big strides, 
and presently she disappeared round a bend. 

He came upon her quietly—so quietly that she 
did not hear him. She was standing by the red 
letter-box in the wall with a letter in her hand, the 
envelope of which lay on the ground at her feet. 
She was reading the contents. 

Ferrier stood very still. His heart seemed to 
hammer against his ribs like a live thing caught in 
a trap, for the letter was the one he had given her 
to post—the one addressed to Micky out in Canada! 


CHAPTER VI 


Ww N that moment the last hope that had struggled 
4 in Ferrier’s heart seemed to die. 

He had refused to believe what he had been 
told, refused to listen to condemnation from the lips 
of others, but all the will and desire in the world 
could not blind him to the evidence of his own eyes. 
She was guilty, or else why had she broken open his 
letter to Micky—why was she so eagerly reading its 
contents? It was not the action of an innocent 
woman. 

Ferrier stood motionless in the growing dusk. 
He dreaded every moment that she would turn her 
head and see him. He braced himself to meet the 
scene which he felt sure must inevitably follow. 

But she never glanced his way. When she had 
finished the few scrawled lines, she stooped, picked 
up the envelope, and put the letter back into it 
apathetically. 

Ferrier could not see her face, but the slim out- 
line of her figure in its white frock drooped pathet- 
ically as she moved slowly away from him further 
down the road. He heard her crying. 
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Yesterday—even an hour ago—that little sound 
would have broken down every barrier of pride and 
suspicion in his heart. But now, he stood and 
watched her disappear into the shadows, and his 
eyes were hard, his heart cold and dead. 

She had deliberately lied to him and fooled him. 
If she had been a man, he would have pursued her 
then and there, and fought the matter out with the 
argument of fists. But she was a woman, and a 
woman he had loved. Had loved—did he not still 
love her? 

Ferrier asked himself the troubled question, but 
could find no answer to it. 

The past he could have forgiven. If she had 
told him honestly of the ugly smear that disfigured 
the years of her past life, he would have held his 
arms to her without a word of reproach. But that 
she was still deceiving him—that he could not for- 
give. 

He watched till her white figure was lost in the 
dusk of the road, then he turned and went slowly 
back to the house. 

Joan’s brother was leaning over the garden gate, 
puffing smoke into the still evening. 

“Hullo!” he said, when he recognized Ferrier. 
“Where have you been? Wondered what had 
become of you!” 
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“T went down the road. I thought I might meet 
your sister.” 

“Haven’t you met her, then?” 

“No.” The word was curt. Ferrier’s tall figure 
loomed like a great shadow in the dusk. The man 
at the gate glanced at him uneasily. 

“She only went to the post,” he said. 

“Yes, but I probably went the wrong way. Fine 
night, isn’t it?” 

“Very 

The two men smoked silently for a moment; 
presently Hastings moved with a little irritable 
gesture and flung his half-smoked cigar into the road. 
It lay for a moment like a red eye in the dusk, then 
died slowly out. 

“T’m afraid you'll find it a bit dull here,”’ Hastings 
said, stifling a yawn. “It’s a very quiet place—all 
the people rather goody-goody—go to bed at nine 
and get up at six sort of style. Prefer it the other 
way round myself. Do you play cards? We might 
get a few fellows down from town if you care about 
it. J know one or two who'd rather fancy a week- 
end here. It’s just as you like though—don’t know 
if you care about cards?” 

‘We play a good deal over the other side.” 

Ferrier’s big figure seemed to stiffen. 
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The man at the gate raised himself with sudden 
interest. 

“Good! I’m fond of a game myself. I'll write 
to a couple of chaps I know to-night—Major will do 
for one. Did you ever hear old Micky speak of 
Edward Major?” 

There was a sort of veiled anxiety in his voice. 

“No,” said Ferrier. “But I shall be pleased to 
meet him if he’s a friend of Micky’s.” 

“Good! Then I'll drop him a line. He'll bring 
some one along for a fourth. What do you play? 
Bridge? Banker?” 

“Anything.” 

“Good, man! I’ll—here comes Joan.” 

A slim girlish figure came slowly up the winding 
road. She walked wearily, listlessly. Ferrier 
glanced at her, and away again. Hastings turned 
towards the house. 

“T’ll just go and write a line to Major,” he said. 
Ferrier held the gate open for Joan. His heart 
beat fast as he looked at her pale face, but it was 
with a dull resentment and anger, rather than the 
old feeling of delirious happiness that she had al- 
ways brought to him. 

‘All his life Ferrier had walked straight. For the 
moment he hated this woman who had taken him 
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with her up to the very gates of heaven, only to 
shut and bar them in his face. 

Her white skirts brushed his feet as she passed 
him. He could smell the scent of a rose she wore at 
her breast. 

‘Were you looking for me?” she asked. There 
was a sort of forced coquetry in her voice. Toa dis- 
interested onlooker it might have sounded pathetic. 
Ferrier, with his primitive, untried passions, felt as 
if he hated her. For a moment he was afraid to 
speak, for fear she should hear something of what 
he was feeling in his voice. When at length he an- 
swered her, his voice was strange to his own ears. 

“I went down the road to meet you. Did you 
post my letter?” 

She drew in her breath sharply. She looked 
away from him. 

“Yes,” she said painfully. ‘Oh, yes, I posted 
your letter.” 

Ferrier’s hand closed like a vice over the latch of 
the gate. Only the greatest effort of will-power 
kept him from brutally blurting out the truth. He 
laughed harshly. 

“That is a pity,” he said. “I have just remem- 
bered something I forgot to say. I shall have to 
write another letter, that’s all.” 

She did not answer. They walked up the garden 
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path side by side between the beds of sleeping 
flowers. 

The window of the small dining-room was open. 
A shaded lamp burned on the centre table. The 
muslin curtains fluttered gently in the evening 
breeze. 

They entered the room together. Joan crossed 
to the piano and sat down, her hands folded loosely 
in her lap. 

Aross the room Ferrier watched her with burning 
eyes. Something of the old spell was back upon 
him. Presently he turned away, and stood staring ® 
out into the night. 

He knew, though he could not see, that she had 
swung round on the stool and was watching him. 

“Shall I sing to you?” she asked. 

“I shall be delighted.”’ He marvelled at the calm- 
ness of his voice. He wondered grimly what she 
would say could she know the hell that was raging 
in his heart—if she would be frightened, or if she 
would merely be contemptuous? 

She struck a few soft chords. The piano was old, 
but it had a mellow, pleasing tone. Ferrier leaned 
his broad shoulders against the window frame, and 
watched her across the lamplight with eyes of hard 
condemnation. 

She began to sing softly. She had not a powerful 
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voice, but it was sweet and haunting. Ferrier 
moved restlessly. It angered him that nature 
should have given this woman so much charm— 
should have so fully equipped her to make war 
against men such as he. 

At first he was hardly conscious of the words she 
sang; her voice was sufficient. But presently he 
found himself listening to the song itself. There 
was a light, almost mocking ring in her voice, and 
yet an impartial ear, listening from another room, 
might have been struck by some latent sadness. 


“T know a maiden fair to see—take care! 

She can both false and friendly be—beware! 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee! 

She has two eyes, so soft and brown—take care! 
She gives a side-glance and looks down—beware. 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee!” 


Ferrier listened with a blank sense of amazement. 
The audacity of the whole thing kept him silent 
from sheer wonder. He wondered bitterly if she 
took him for an utter fool, or if she were so confident 
of her own power over him that she had no hesita- 
tion in playing right into his hands! 

He turned slowly and looked at her—at that 
sweet, delicate profile in the soft lamplight, the coils 
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of hair, the white throat and slender figure, and he 
could have laughed aloud at the farce of it all. 


“T know a maiden fair to see—take care! 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee!” 


Joan swung round suddenly on the stool, finishing 
the song with a discordant chord. She looked 
across at him defiantly. There was defiance in her 
voice when she spoke. 

“Well, how do you like my song?” 

Ferrier choked back the furious words in his 
throat. The strange, magnetic spell which held him 
filed him with rage. He had never cared for a 
woman in all his life until now. Not one had ever 
caused him a quickened heart-beat, and he struggled 
fruitlessly against it, like Gulliver bound by the 
thongs of the Lilliputians. 

His hands were clenched and his face white when 
he answered her. 

“T have never heard it before. What made you 
choose it? No. I don’t think I care for it partic- 
ularly.” 

She did not reply for a moment, then she got up 
from the stool and crossed the room to him. 

She stood beside him at the open window, and the 
first pale rays of the rising moon wrapped her in 
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silver light, and made of her a thing so sweet and 
desirable that it was all Ferrier could do to keep 
from snatching her into his arms. 

“T used to sing it to Micky, ever so long ago,” she 
said slowly. ‘‘He rather liked it, at first. I thought 
perhaps you t: 

She broke off as her brother pushed open the door 
and entered. He held a letter in his hand. 

‘What do you want to sing that rotten song for, 
Joan?” he said almost angrily. “Surely, out of all 
the number you have, you could have found some- 
thing better. Ferrier looks bored to death.” 

“T wasn’t bored,” said Ferrier. 

Hastings went forward. 

“T’ve just written to Major,” he said. He indi- 
cated the letter in his hand. ‘I’ve asked him to 
trun down to-morrow if he’s not engaged. You 
know Major, Joan. I thought ” He broke off, 
frowning; Joan had slipped away. Hastings struck 
a match on the stone window-sill. In the sudden 
flare Ferrier saw that he was smiling. 

“Joan doesn’t care for Major particularly,” he 
said easily. “She's a queer little girl,—quite unpre- 
cedented the fancy she’s taken to you, Ferrier.” 

Richard Ferrier made no answer. He wondered 
what would happen were he to seize the man by the 
coat collar and fling him through the window. It 
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enraged him to see the nets being so carefully laid 
for his entrapment. It enraged him to think that 
they imagined he was going to be fool enough to 
walk into them. He would walk just exactly as far 
as it suited his convenience, and then—then he would 
show them both the sort of man they had to deal 
with. 

It did not take Ferrier long to sleep that night. 
The emotions of the day were strange to him. His 
head had hardly touched the pillow before he was 
fast asleep. 

He awoke suddenly with a start. He sat up in 
bed staring round him. It was quite dark still, save 
for the moonlight, which lay in a yellow patch on 
the floor. Through the open window came the 
sound of the sea on the sand at the foot of the cliff. 
Ferrier leaned forward on his elbow, listening in- 
tently, for there was another sound in the silence— 
a little, indefinite sound. He threw back the bed- 
clothes, and went quietly to the door. 

The handle was loose. It turned noiselessly 
under the quiet touch of his fingers. He opened 
the door a couple of inches. 

The landing was in darkness, but the silence was 
broken again now and then by that little sound. 
But it was no longer indefinite. Ferrier knew quite 
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well now what it was. The sound of a woman 
sobbing. 

He opened the door wider, and as he did so a 
clock on the stairs struck twelve. So it was only 
mid-night after all. He had only been asleep a 
little more than an hour. 

Before the last stroke had died away, Ferrier 
stepped out on the landing. There was a faint 
streak of light showing through the crack of a door 
opposite his, down the far end of the landing. 

And now he could hear the sobbing more dis- 
tinctly, and then suddenly a cry, a stifled cry of fear 
or pain, and a voice—pleading like that of a fright- 
ened child. 

*“Don’t—oh, don’t hurt me!” 

‘An eternity of silence seemed to follow the piteous 
cry. 

It was a warm, almost sultry, night, but Ferrier‘ 
shivered as if with ague as he stood there on the 
dark landing, watching that thin streak of light 
under the closed door opposite. 

His hands were clenched. He could feel the 
muscles tightening in his arms as he waited for a 
repetition of that cry, or its answer. He had once 
half killed a nigger out in the backwoods of America | 
for knocking a woman down, and she had been a 
stranger, while this piteous cry was in Joan’s voice— 
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the voice of the woman he had loved for a few brief 
days, even if now he had put that love behind him 
for ever. 

But it was not repeated. Save for the gentle roll 
of the sea, everything was quiet. 

Ferrier went back to his room, leaving the door 
_ ajar, and got into some clothes. He knew that 
further sleep was impossible. He sat down on the 
side of the bed waiting for a sound which he knew 
must come sooner or tater—the stealthy sound of a 
step; then he went softly back to the door and 
looked out. Joan’s brother was stealing along the 
passage to his own room, the streak of light beneath 
the door opposite was extinguished. Ferrier gritted 
his teeth; his fingers tingled to be at the man’s throat. 
Impulse urged him to go out then and there on 
the moonlit landing and have it out with him, but 
prudence bade him wait. The time was not yet ripe. 

Presently the cautious closing of a door sounded 
through the silence. Ferrier waited a moment, then 
he went out on the landing again, and listened 
breathlessly outside the room where the streak of 
light had shown. If she were hurt—if the brute 
had dared lay a finger on her. Ferrier’s heart 
hammered chokingly in his throat, the blood sang 
in his ears, as through the shut door came the muffled 
sound of sobbing, heartbroken sobbing. 
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A wave of anguish swept over his heart. What- 
ever she had done, whatever she was, she was only a 
woman, and weak. He began to remember that in 
all probability she might have been this man’s tool 
all along—that she might be afraid to resist his will. 
And yet with all the desire of his strong nature, and 
all the strength of the muscles Nature had given 
him aching to defend her, what could he do? He 
was helpless—powerless! Once let him show his 
hand, and the house would be closed against him for 
ever. 

He went back to his room and flung himself, 
dressed, face downwards on the bed. What was the 
good of his strength if he might not use it? The 
swing of the pendulum had tossed him back again, 
remorselessly. Love for the woman who was calmly 
plotting his downfall gripped him mercilessly. Each 
sound of her muffled sobbing had been like a blow 
on his own aching heart. 


CHAPTER VII 


HEN daylight broke, Ferrier went down 

W through the silent house and out on the 

sea-front. He felt as if he could breathe 
there. He strode along, hatless, through the chill 
grey dawn, his sun-tanned face haggard and weary. 
He walked as a man who tried to outstrip an un- 
welcome comrade. 

There was nobody about. Only down on the 
brown sand a shrimper plodded through the little 
waves, pushing his net before him, a mongrel dog 
yapping through the water beside him. 

The air was pungent with the smell of seaweed, 
the grass bordering the narrow footway glistened 
with dew. 

Ferrier walked to the end of the cliff path and 
leaned over a roughly-erected fence, looking down 
at the sand and rocks below. It seemed an eternity 
since that wet morning when he landed in Liverpool. 
He had lived through much since then—had crowded 
more bitter experience into that one fortnight than 
in all his life before. 

57 
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He thought of Micky’s friend, the real Ralph 
Hastings, and wondered what he had thought of 
him, and the abrupt reception he had received from 
him in the London hotel. He would write to him, 
—even if only for poor old Micky’s sake he would 
write to him. 

He remembered the letter which Joan had de- 
stroyed. His mouth twisted wryly at the thought. 
Well, he must write another, that was all, and post 
it himself. 

If only she had not opened and read it? If only 
he had not had the damning evidence of his own 
eyes! He turned and walked back. He could not 
bear to think any more. He was torn with conflict- 
ing emotions. She had opened his letter and lied to 
him about it afterwards, and yet her sobbing 
through the silent night had torn and riven his heart. 

When he got back to the house, the smart maid 
with the impertinent face was cleaning the step. 

She stared at him in amazement. After a second 
she bade him good-morning. She sniggered a little, 
and cast down her eyes. . 

“You are out early, sir.” ; 

“Yes,” said Ferrier. He looked at her distrust- 
fully. He was almost ashamed that he did so, and 
yet Hastings was not the man to play a game half- 
heartedly. Ferrier guessed that the smart maid 
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knew more of her master and mistress than he had 
yet discovered. 

He went into the house and saw that it was only 
just seven, so he strolled out again to the sea-front. 
A couple of boatmen were getting ready some lob- 
ster-pots. He walked down to the sand and idly 
watched them. A brown-legged boy sitting astride 
a boulder mending a net nodded good-morning to 
him, eyeing him interestedly. 

“Stayin’ up yon?” he asked, with curiosity, jerk- 
ing his rough head in the direction of the little house 
on the cliff. 

“Yes,” said Ferrier. He smiled at the boy’s direct 
question, and rather liked it. He had been used 
to straight speech over on the other side. He took a 
cigarette from his pocket and handed it to the lad. 
“Smoke ?”’ he asked. 

“Thank’ee.” The boy laid down his net, gravely 
stripped the paper off the cigarette, rolled the 
tobacco in the hard palm of his hand, and proceeded 
to chew it. 

“It’s a wonder you come down t’ Eastsea,’”’ he 
observed laconically. 

“Why?” Ferrier took his cigarette from his 
mouth to ask the question. The boy interested him. 

“Tt’s mighty gay up in Lunnon,” was the answer. 
“Tt’s dull here. Mr. Hastings don’t stay fur long.” 
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“You know Mr. Hastings, then?” 

“T guess all Eastsea knows ‘un,’ he said shortly. 

Ferrier’s cigarette had gone out. He struck a 
match on the boulder and relit it. 

‘And Miss Hastings?” he asked carelessly. 

‘““Eh—she’s a good ’un, she is,”’ the lad said ear- 
nestly. ‘But ’im He spat again vigorously. 

“You don’t like him—eh?” Ferrier asked the 
question sharply. ‘“Tell me why.” 

The lad looked round suspiciously from beneath 
His shock of rough hair. Almost it seemed as if he 
wished he had not spoken. 

‘““He’s all right,’ he answered sullenly. 

Ferrier laughed. 

“You needn’t be afraid of me,” he said. ‘I’m not 
likely to tell anything you say.” 

‘I’m not caring if you do,” the lad retorted. “It’s 
the truth, and so—— See here, mister—he knocks 
her about, that he do.” 

Ferrier paled. 

“Knocks who about?” he asked. His voice was 
sharp. 

‘‘T’ young lady. Lil, my sister, worked up there 
last summer when they was down. They don’t 
niver stay fur long—just a month maybe. T”’ house 
aint theirn, they just rent ’un. And, Lil, she says 
as ‘ow she ’eard t’ young lady cryin’ and sobbin’, 
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many a time she has. And one night there was 
grand doings, gents down from Lunnon and bottles 
of wine for supper. Lil, she did t’ washin’-up fur 
“em, and she says as they played cards ’alf the night, 
and she ’eard ’em quarrelin’ afterwards. There was 
a dreadful row, she says, and t’ young lady inter- 
fered, and Mr. Hastings, ’e just done so.” 

The lad shot out his bare arm with a sudden fierce 
gesture as if he were knocking over an imaginary 
foe. 

““Fleavens!”’ said Ferrier hoarsely. 

The lad stared at him with suspicion. 

“And ye can tell ’un what I say ef yer like,” he 
added defiantly. 

“T shall not tell him,’’ said Ferrier. He sat star- 
ing out across the sea. He had forgotten everything 
for the moment but the sound of the stifled sobbing 
in the night, and that, coupled with this lad’s graphic 
words He started up with an intolerable 
movement, and a madness of fury swept over him. 

The boy went on with his mending calmly. 

“You can tell ’un what I say ef yer like,” he re- 
peated calmly. ‘‘’Twon’t be no news to ’im.” 

“Does Lil—your sister—work up at the house 
now ?” asked Ferrier presently. 

The lad chuckled. 

“Not much she don’t. They brings their own wiv 
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’em now. A smart ’un she is, too, m a frilly apron. 
Lil saw too much for ’em, she did. She RES Phe 
broke off, swinging round, and looked over his 
shoulder. 

Ferrier turned, too; then he drew a deep breath, 
for Joan was coming across the sands towards them 
—a smiling Joan, with bright eyes, and the morning 
sunshine on her pretty face—Joan without a sign 
of tears, or a shadow in her sweet eyes. 

“Well, early bird,” she said. She jumped lightly 
over a running trickle of water that divided her 
from Ferrier and the boy. “Couldn’t you sleep?” 


she asked saucily. 

“One never does in a strange place,” said Ferrier. 
‘The muscles of his lean face twitched. As he looked 
at her, he told himself that his pity was wasted. 
She was happy enough. It seemed impossible that 
he had ever stood in anguish on the moonlit landing 
and listened to her piteous sobbing. 

““What’s Peter been telling you?” she asked. She 
smiled at the brown-faced boy. 

‘“Nawthin’,” he said hastily. He got-down from 
the rock, gathered his net across his shoulder, and 
pattered off, his bare feet leaving little damp tracks 
behind him. 

“Well, what do you think of Eastsea?” Joan 
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perched herself on the boulder Peter had vacated 
and looked up at Ferrier with bright eyes—too 
bright, perhaps, they would have seemed to a man 
schooled in the ways of a woman. But Ferrier 
could not meet them, and if he had, they would have 
told his inexperience nothing.. 

“It’s pretty,” he said. 

“Pretty!” She made a little grimace at him. 
“What poor praise! And you’ve got to stay here 
weeks and weeks!” 

“Have I?” 

She looked at him with a pucker between her 
brows. 

“Flow rude of you!” 

He laughed forcedly. 

“You forget that I’m not used to ladies. I’m a 
rough sort. You promised to polish me up, you 
know.’ He could hardly speak the words. The 
memory of the afternoon in the dingy London hotel, 
when she had seemed the sweetest, most desirable 
thing in the world, went to his heart like a knife. 
She did not answer. She stared down at a little 
pool of water at the foot of the boulder, where 
brown weed floated like a woman’s hair. Suddenly 
she laughed. 

“I’m so hungry. Aren’t you? Breakfast must 
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be ready. I could smell bacon frying when I came 
out, and coffee. Don’t you love coffee?” 

Ferrier said that he was not at all particular what 
he ate or drank. He had no appetite. He hated 
the thought of going back to that sunny room and 
meeting the humbugging heartiness of the man who 
was her brother. 

They went back to the little house together. 
Brown-faced Peter looked after them from under 
sullen brows. 

“You can tell ’un, if you like,” he muttered as he 
went back to his boulder and his net-mending. 

Hastings was late for breakfast. He came into 
the room smiling and apologetic. He said he had 
overslept himself. Ferrier kept his eyes lowered 
to hide their sudden blaze. He knew the man was 
lying, for as he and Joan walked up towards the 
house, he had caught a glimpse of him at an upstairs 
window, fully dressed. He supposed that he had 
been purposely left to Joan. He felt as if the food 
would choke him—as if he would never feel himself 
again until he had taken this man by the throat, and 
half choked the life out of him. 

The smart maid brought in some letters and laid 
them down beside Joan’s plate. Ferrier noticed 
that her brother dropped the newspaper carelessly 
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over them. It was an intolerable situation. He 
suspected them whatever they said or did. 

He determined to get away to his room directly 
breakfast was over, and write to Micky and Micky’s 
friend, Hastings. He knew it would be impossible 
to stay on at Eastsea for long. Already his self- 
control was strained to snapping point. Soon, by 
word or look, he would give himself away—betray 
his knowledge. He bit his lip till it bled. 

“You’re not eating anything,” said the man oppo- 
site him solicitously. ‘Joan, you’re a shocking bad 
hostess. You don’t look after your guests.” 

“T have done very well,” Ferrier protested. 
Across the table his eyes met hers. It was an un- 
speakable relief to him when the meal was ended. 

But he was not to be allowed to escape. Hastings 
followed him into the hall. 

“And now what shall we do?” he asked aftably. 
“Tt’s a lovely morning, and we are entirely in your 
hands. Do you bathe?” 

“Yes, anything you like.” 

“Tet us have a dip, then. Joan will be ready to 
join us afterwards—she is a most particular house- 
keeper, you know. She will see to everything her- 
self, and if Major is coming down this evening iy 

“This evening? He can only have got your letter 


this morning.” 
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“Yes, but he’s a bird of passage; he could pack 
~ up and go to the end of the world at ten minutes’ 
notice. I dare say he'll wire me, or he may even 
come down without letting us know.” 

They walked out of the house together. There 
were no bathing machines at Eastsea. Hastings 
explained that he had his own tent on the beach. 

Ferrier undressed, and dived off the end of a 
jutting breakwater. The cold plunge braced his 
nerves, and put new life into him. He swam, and 
dived, and filled his lungs with the salt breeze. 

Hastings was an indifferent swimmer, so he con- 
tented himself with paddling about in the shallow 
water—he looked cold and unhappy. He called to 
Ferrier with chattering teeth 

“Don’t go out too far—there’s a cross-current.”’ 

Ferrier made no answer. His big hands ached to 
seize hold of the man’s shivering body, and hold him 
under the sparkling water until the breath had gone 
from his lungs. 

He felt like a giant refreshed, when presently he 
scrambled back into his clothes, his brown face 
glowing with health. 

“That was great,” he said enthusiastically. 

The other man looked at him enviously. His own 
lips were blue and pinched, and he shivered as he 
stood there, in spite of the warm sun. 
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Ferrier was rubbing his wet hair with a rough 
towel. He looked like a big retriever dog. 

They walked up to the house silently. Joan met 
them at the door. She held a telegram in her hand, 
which she gave to her brother without a word. Her 
eyes went past him, and sought Ferrier’s face. 

“Have you enjoyed it ?” she asked. 

“Great!” Ferrier smiled down at her kindly. 
The dip in the clean salt water had, for the moment, 
put him on good terms with the whole world. He 
felt as if he had freed himself of some revolting 
contamination. 

“Don’t you swim, Miss Hastings?” he asked. 

She gave a little shudder. 

“T can—lI used to love it, but I was nearly 
drowned once, and since then ” She shuddered 
again. ‘It’s very silly, I know, but I cannot bear to 


go in the sea.” 

“Yes. That was most unfortunate,” Hastings 
interrupted. “If it had not been for Micky is 
He turned to Ferrier. ‘Micky saved her life,” he 


” 


said. 
“Micky!” Ferrier felt an odd thrill of jealousy. 


He could not bear to think that this girl had any 
cause to be grateful even to Micky. It was unrea- 
sonable, he knew, and yet 

“Micky pulled me out,” said Joan, smiling faintly. 
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“It was quite an act of heroism. He got a long 
paragraph in the local papers. Didn’t he ever tell 
you?” 

‘No, he wouldn’t. He’s such a modest chap.” 

“Tle was a dear,” said Joan. The words were 
vehement. She looked at her brother defiantly. 
He laughed, glancing at Ferrier. 

“There’s gratitude if you like, eh?” he said. He 
opened his telegram, read it, and crumpled it into a 
pocket. “Ah! Just as I thought. Major will be 
down this evening. He is delighted to accept, and 
will bring another man with him. Dare say it will 
be old Weston, eh, Joan?” 

Joan made no answer, she had bree away. 

Ferrier’s face was grim. It rather amused him 
to think that they imagined he was going to calmly 
submit to being fleeced. He went up to his own 
room and rummaged in the depths of the big hold- 
all for the revolver which he had carried night and 
day for the past twelve years. It was only since 
he landed in England that he had begun to forget it. 

He pulled out shirts and socks and collars, and 
bundled them in a heap on the floor, but he could 
not find what he sought. Then, in desperation, he 
turned the crowded hold-all upside down, until 
everything it contained lay at his feet. 

He searched through the tumbled heap carefully. 
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He lifted each article separately and put them back 
in the bag, but the revolver was not there! 

Ferrier rose to his feet. His face was grim, and 
almost ugly, as he stood looking down at the open 
hold-all. Then he laughed softly to himself, won- 
dering what sort of fool they took him for if they 
imagined that his muscles would not serve him as 
well as a revolver. 

He felt very alert and keen. He pushed the 
bulging bag out of sight under the bed, felt the 
belt under his coat where he carried his money, and 
went back down the stairs. 

Joan was standing in the doorway. She wore a 
shady hat, and carried a book under her arm. She 
glanced at Ferrier uneasily when he joined her. 

“Ralph has gone into the village. He had letters 
to post and a wire to send.” 

“So have I. Shall we follow him?” 

Ferrier felt extraordinarily calm. He smiled at 
her as he spoke. He wondered if it were her hands 
that had rifled his bag. He glanced down at the 
small white fingers clasped about the book she 
carried. Once he had longed to kiss them—had 
hardly dared dream that he would ever be allowed 
to—the fingers that had stooped to deceive and rob 
him. 

And this was England—the free country, where 
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the man who carried his life in his hands elsewhere 
~ might find safety and shelter. 

He thought of the wild, rough life up in the back- 
woods with a kind of fierce regret. There it had 
been possible to live clean and straight, while here, 
even a woman who looked like an angel was capable 
- of plotting the ruin of an honest man. 

Joan chattered away as they walked down the 
road to the little village. She was hardly ever 
silent. Ferrier wondered whether she did not want 
to give him time to think, or if she were afraid of 
her own thoughts. 

Once he asked her a direct question. 

“What sort of a fellow is Major?” 

She seemed to hesitate. 

“I—I don’t like him very much,” she said then. 
“But he’s very handsome. He is a great friend of 
Ralph’s.” . 

‘Plays cards well, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I think he does.’’ She did not look at him. 
Ferrier glanced at her averted head. 

“Do you play at all, Miss Hastings?” 

“I?” She lifted her sweet eyes to his face. “Oh 
no, I never play.” 

They had reached the post office, a converted 
cottage with straggling creepers about its white- 
washed face and gabled windows. 
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“T will not keep you a moment,” said Ferrier. 

He went to the telegraph desk and took up the 
pencil, but he laid it down without writing anything, 
and turned to the counter. A pert-looking clerk 
tumbled off a high stool, and hurried forward. 
There was something about Ferrier that demanded 
attention, possibly his size. 

My es, sir?’ 

““What’s the cost of a cable togCanada?”’ 

The girl standing in the doorway, idly looking out 
over the sea, turned round suddenly, and her pretty 
face went as white as her frock. She stared at 
Ferrier’s powerful head and shoulders with eyes 
suddenly afraid. 

The pert-looking clerk had taken a book from a 
drawer, and was flicking over the pages with a wet 
and agitated finger. He had never been asked such 
a question before in all his life. In Eastsea they 
hardly ever heard of Canada—certainly nobody 
ever wished to cable there. 

Ferrier waited, leaning his arms on the counter. 

“Furry up, man!” he said after a moment, when 
the wet, agitated finger still continued flickering. 
“Can’t you find it? Here, give me the book.” 

His big hand swooped down and appropriated 
the volume. 

“We don’t often get asked for Canada,” said the 
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pert-looking clerk. ‘“‘You see, Canada’s a good way 
~ off, sir.” 

Ferrier looked down at the pert face. 

“You don’t say!” he said gravely. 

Joan came across to him quickly. She laid a 
hand on his arm. 

“What is it you want?” she asked. “Can I help 
you?” 

“T’m asking the cost of a cable to Canada, but 
I’m told it’s a good way off,” he said, without a ghost 
of a smile. 

Joan’s lips quivered. The pert-looking clerk 
was brick-red. 

“Oh, but why do you want to cable there?” she 
asked. “Won't a letter do?” 

Ferrier frowned. He wished she would take her 
hand from his arm—those little white fingers. He 
pictured them as they had looked when they wilfully 
rifled his bag. 

A sudden thought came to him 

“I dare say a letter would do,” he said laconically. 
“It’s just to Micky. I left a revolver of mine out 
there, and I’d rather like to have it. No value 
exactly, but association’s something.” 

He watched her face unflinchingly as he spoke; 
but there was no sign of confusion—not the slightest 
faltering. 
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“Oh, but you don’t want a revolver here,” she 
said. 

“Don’t I?” For a second his eyes were fixed on 
hers, but they told him nothing. It seemed as if 
she had deliberately drawn a veil across the sweet 
soul he had once believed had looked at him from 
their blueness. 

He shut up the book with a slam, and shoved it 
back across the counter towards the pert clerk. 

“T won't trouble, sonny,” he said carelessly. 

When they were out in the sunshine he looked 
down at Joan as she walked at his side, her small 
feet taking two steps to his one big stride. 

“So you don’t think I'll want a revolver over 
here, Miss Hastings?” he asked. “You think Eng- 
land’s a lot safer than it is out there, eh?” 

“Of course,” but he noticed, with a sudden sicken- 
ing feeling, that she deliberately avoided his eyes. 

She forced a little laugh. 

“You are funny,” she said. She half turned, 
glancing back down the street behind her. “I 
wonder where Ralph is.” 

Her voice sounded nervous and jerky. Ferrier 
believed that she was afraid of him—that she 
dreaded now being alone with him. 

He looked up and down the street. Try as he 
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would to harden his heart, he could not a feel 
sorry for her. There was a bright spot of colour in 
either of her pale cheeks; she lodked frail, almost 
ill. : : 
“He won't be far off,” said Ferrier gently. The 
old gnawing feeling of combating anger and desire 
was tearing at his heart again. His arms ached to 
take her into them, and see the strained look of fear 
fade from her eyes beneath his kisses. And yet—in 
the same breath he called himself a fool; in the 
same breath he reminded himself that she had lied 
to him, deceived him, robbed him. 

Further up the road they met Hastings. He 
looked very smart in flannels and a Panama straw, 
and he greeted them smilingly. 

“TI ordered champagne from town,” he said. He 
linked his arm familiarly in Ferrier’s. “I’ve been 
up to the station to see if it’s come; it’s there all 
right. We'll give you a real good spread to-night, 
my boy, eh Joan?” 

“Yes,” said the girl faintly. Was it imagination, 
Ferrier wondered, or did she move closer to him, 
away from her brother? 

She seemed to avoid him for the remainder of the 
day. She was busy preparing for their guests, so 
Hastings said. He himself hardly left Ferrier for 
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an instant. He had no free moment in which to 
write to Micky. He felt that he was being kept 
under surveillance, shadowed. It did not alarm him 
in the least, but it made his blood boil. By the time 
settling-day came, he calculated that he would have 
a heavy score to wipe off against this man. 

It was six in the evening before he managed to get 
away from Hastings. He went up to his own room, 
locked the door, tore off his coat, and flung it across 
the room. 

Once again he felt the need of some physical 
violence. He doubled his fists and ground his teeth. 
Then he laughed, catching sight of his fierce reflec- 
tion in the looking-glass. After all, it was only a 
question of a few days at most, and when the time 
came he would pay in compound interest for the en- 
forced restraint. 

He thought of Joan—of the defiant way she had 
championed Micky—Micky, who had saved her life. 

Ferrier tramped the room agitatedly. It was odd 
that Micky had not mentioned the coincidence. 
He certainly was a modest chap, but then they had 
been such pals. If only he could get hold of Micky 
—if only he could send that cable, and get an answer. 
Sudden resolve seized upon him. He took paper 
and pen and scribbled another letter. It carried 
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very much the same import as the one which Joan 
had destroyed, but was more urgent. He again 
requested Micky to cable upon its receipt, and he 
calculated that he should hear—with luck—in a 
fortnight. The only question was, could he play 
the game of bluff for so long? Could he effectually 
hold these people at bay until he had positive proofs 
of the fraud in his possession? He was a strong 
man, but the weak spot in his armour was Joan, 
and he knew it quite well. If the worst came to the 
worst, and she flung herself upon his mercy. He 
shrugged his shoulders—he hated himself for the 
vacillation which thoughts of her brought to him 
afresh. He poured out some cold water and dipped 
his head into it. He brushed his hair, put on his 
coat, and slipped down through the house, and to the 
red pillar-box in the wall. He dropped the letter 
to Micky into safety, and retraced his steps. 

As he neared the house again, a hired carriage 
drove up to the gate, and two men got out. 

They did not glance in Ferrier’s direction, but he 
could see their faces quite distinctly from where 
he stood. 

One man was tall and thin, with black hair, and 
a pale handsome face, and the other Ferrier 
stared at the other with a sudden sense of shock, 
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for he had seen him before. He had crossed from 
Quebec with him on the same boat, he had been 
invited to play baccarat with him, and refused and 
had learned afterwards that the man was a notorious 
card-sharper. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE nerves or strong people are steadied by 

shock. Richard Ferrier had never felt more 

cool and collected than when he strode up 

the narrow garden path in the wake of the two men, 

and overtook them at the door where Hastings was 
welcoming them. 

Across the shoulder of the tall, thin man the eyes 
of Hastings and Ferrier met. The elder man rushed 
into effusive speech 

“Well met, all of you. Major, this is Ferrier— 
Richard Ferrier—Micky’s old friend from Canada. 
I have told you of the lucky chance which threw 
us together. You know Micky, don’t you? You 
remember him staying with us down at High 
Chimneys ?” 

Major turned slowly, and extended a womanish- 
looking hand to Ferrier. ‘Oh, ah—yes,” he said, 
with rather a drawl. “Pleased to meet you. Good 
old sport, Micky; how is the dear boy?” 

“He was very fit when I left him six weeks ago. 
We little thought then that I should be so fortunate 
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as to meet his little gang of friends in this manner.” 

If Ferrier used the word ‘‘gang’’ with no par- 
ticular inference, its effect was none the less magical. 

Hastings caught him up sharply 

“My dear chap, what a word!” 

Ferrier met his eyes innocently. 

“Pardon,” he said easily. “I meant no offence. 
My manners have lost most of the little polish they 
ever had, out there. Micky has often chaffed me 
about it.” He turned to the shorter man, who had 
stood by looking rather uneasy. 

Major introduced him. 

“My friend Bennett—Mr. Ferrier.” 

“T guess we’ve met before,” said Ferrier. ‘‘No?” 
he asked, as the shorter man shook his head. ‘My 
mistake then. But I thought you came home on the 
same boat with me from Quebec—not the same 
name though, now I come to think. How are you?” 

The two men shook hands. Hastings led the way 
into the house. 

“You'll like to go to your rooms. Dinner will be 
ready in half an hour. Ferrier, come and have a 
gin-and-bitter—you must do justice to Joan’s 
dinner to-night.” 

He linked his arm in Ferrier’s, drawing him into 
the small smoking-room, leaving the other two to be 
shown upstairs by the smart maid. 
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Hastings closed the door and crossed to the spirit- 
~ stand. 

“Nice chap, Major,” he said, as he took out 
ylasses. ‘Fine bridge-player—do you care for 
bridge? I don’t know his friend, but he’s sure to be 
a player, or Major wouldn’t have brought him 
down.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

The eyes of the two men met in the glass above 
the sideboard. Ferrier smiled. 

“T’m nothing of a player,” he said, “if the game’s 
bridge; but anything’ll suit me—thanks.”’ 

He took the little liqueur glass and held it to the 
light. 

““Hlere’s luck!” he said, and tossed off the con- 
tents. 

‘“‘Same to you,” said Hastings heartily. 

Ferrier’s mouth twisted into a grin. What a 
farce it was! It was like a man playing pitch-and- 
toss on a grave. Cool and undisturbed as he ap- 
peared outwardly, inwardly he was boiling with 
wrath and indignation. He thrust his big hands 
into his pockets, and kept them there clenched. 
Had he been left alone for long with Hastings, 
nothing could have saved the man from the worst 
thrashing he had ever had in his life. Ferrier was 
almost afraid of the intensity of his own feelings. 
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He walked over to the window and stared out across 
the sea. He did not even turn round when the 
door opened, and the frou-frou of a woman’s skirts 
across the carpet told him that Joan had come in. 

She crossed the room. He knew that she stood 
beside him for some moments before she spoke, 
then— 

“Mr. Ferrier,” she said. Her voice was low; a 
disinterested person might have thought it sounded 
as if she were afraid. But Ferrier, half mad with 
rage and wounded love, heard nothing but the 
seductive tones that had first won his heart. He 
looked down at her. His eyes were cold, his lips 
smiled half contemptuously. 

“Yes, Miss Hastings!’ He looked at her dress 
—it was the same one she had worn that night at the 
theatre when he first saw her. Its soft folds outlined 
her slim, pretty figure clingingly, her throat rose 
white and slender from some filmy lace. 

“T wonder ” she began faintly, and stopped. 
“T wonder if—if you will promise me something?” 

Ferrier turned round sharply and faced the room. 
He thought that the man Hastings was still there. 
He was surprised to find that he and Joan were 
alone. 

“T never make a promise until I know what it is,” 
he said. His voice was constrained, his heart was 
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hammering in his throat—he could not look at her. 

Out in the garden, below the open window, Hast- 
ings stood with the man Major. It was as if the 
sight of them had completely metamorphosed Joan. 
She no longer looked frightened—there was a patch 
of colour in her pale face. She leaned her head with 
almost a coquettish gesture against the window- 
frame, looking up at him. 

Ferrier had a feeling of physical sickness. He set 
his teeth hard, the nails of his clenched hands drove 
into the palms; the fierce yearning to help and 
stand between her and the horrible life he had be- 
lieved she was forced to live deserted him with a 
rush. His heart felt like stone in his breast; he no 
longer pitied, he only condemned her. 

“What shall I promise you?” he asked lightly. 
He bent towards her; any one looking up from the 
garden might have imagined them to be lovers. 
Hastings and the man Major had sauntered past, 
and down to the gate. “What shall I promise you?” 
Ferrier repeated. She shrank back from him against 
the window-frame, her eyes stared into his as if he 
fascinated her. Suddenly she put up her hands 
with a little cry and shut him out. 

“Qh, don’t look at me like that,”’ she said. ‘Oh, 
don’t.” 

A sudden brutal feeling surged through Ferrier; 
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he, who once would have given his life for this girl 
now knew nothing but hate and rage, and a longing 
to punish her, to humble her pride—to show her that 
his was the stronger will—that all her scheming and 
plotting were as nothing to his strength—that he 
cared nothing—feared nothing. 

He caught her wrists, dragging her hands down 
from her face. He’‘held them both in his big clasp— 
with his free hand he tilted her white face back, 
holding it roughly by her little delicate chin. 

“You owe me a debt,” he said hoarsely. ‘You 
tried‘to make a fool of me. I allow no woman to 
do that. Pay your debt now *” She made no an- 
swer—she only stared at him; her face was as white 
as her frock, but Ferrier only saw the magnetic blue 
of her eyes—the parted lips that drew him even 
while they denied him. 

He laughed—a cruel laugh. 

“You will not? That is like a woman. Very 
well, then.”” He bent his tall head and kissed her 
twice fiercely on her quivering lips—rough, brutal 
kisses that seemed to scorch her. Then he let her 


go 


She fell into a chair behind her and hid her face 
on her arms, and Ferrier stood staring down at her, 
his madness fast dying from him. He could have 
fallen at her feet and begged her pardon. He who 
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had never handled a woman roughly in all his life, 
- had insulted the one whom he could have loved 
better than life itself. 

He put out a big hand and touched her. 

“Miss Hastings ’’ His voice was hoarse. He 
felt as a blundering schoolboy must do who has 
inadvertently crushed a butterfly, or an angel. 

And yet—she was no angel, this woman, with 
her blue eyes and delicate little face. He reminded 
himself that she had lied to him and deceived him, 
and deliberately plotted his ruin. 

“Joan,” he said again, and there was an agonized 
pleading in his rough voice. She lifted her head 
slowly, she laughed a little broken laugh, then put 
out her small hand, and laid it over his that was 
clenched on the chair back. 

“Oh, you poor boy—you poor boy,” she said. 
The words were little more than a whisper, the 
small fingers were like a caress on his big hand, the 
touch set him trembling like a woman. He would 
have spoken, but at that moment he heard her 
brother’s voice in the hall; another second and the 
door was pushed wide. 

It was growing dusk in the little room. Ferrier 
moved so that his shoulders screened the girl in the 
window; there was no sign of agitation in his face. 

“How about this game of cards?” he asked. 
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From his voice one would have imagined he was 
keen to play. Hastings laughed—a pleased laugh. 

“My dear boy, after dinner—after dinner. 
Major and Bennett are hungry, even if you’re not. 
Ah, the gong! Come along, Joan.’ But Joan had 
slipped away. 

When they entered the dining-room she was there 
at the head of the table, which was beautifully laid 
with flowers and silver. Skilful fingers had been at 
work—glass and silver shone in the light of shaded 
candelabra. Hastings looked round him with 
pleased eyes. 

“Ferrier, will you sit next to my sister?” 

Ferrier had not glanced in the girl’s direction. 
He took his seat nonchalantly. As he did so he 
knocked his serviette from the table. 

He stooped to pick it up, and Joan stooped at the 
same moment. Their hands met under the table, 
her fingers seized upon his with shaking eagerness. 
She forced something into his big palm—it was a 
tiny folded scrap of paper. 

* * * * * 

To Ferrier the dinner was an unending nightmare; 
he did his best to talk and appear natural; but every 
word was an effort. 

The man Major was most entertaining. He 
talked away with hardly a break; he told stories 
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remarkably well, he kept the ball of conversation 
~ going from the soup to the dessert. 

Bennett, beside him, was silent and uproarious 
by turns. He drank more than was good for him, 
he grew familiar with Ferrier, he called him “dear 
boy,” and said he was sure they would be great pals. 
He addressed Joan by her Christian name, and yet 
he declared he had never met her in his life before. 

The smart maid who waited at table looked on 
with a secretive smile. Doubtless she had witnessed 
many other such dinner-parties. Once, when her 
eyes met Ferrier’s, they seemed to hold a world of 
meaning in their sly depths. He guessed rightly 
that her loyalty to her master and mistress was a 
thing to be purchased by the highest bidder. 

The note in his pocket burned him as if it had 
been a live coal; every second his hand went to it 
to make sure it was still there. He was on thorns 
to know what Joan had written to him. He remem- 
bered that she had begun to ask him to promise her 
something, and that when she saw Major and her 
brother in the garden below the window, she had 
stopped abruptly, her manner had changed entirely. 
He would have given a great deal now to know 
that the missing revolver reposed safely in his hip 
pocket. 

It seemed hours before Joan rose from the table. 
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Ferrier was nearest the door, and he got up clumsily, 
and held wide for her. She never glanced at him 
as she went from the room. She looked back over 
her shoulder with a smile towards Major, who was 
leaning back in his chair watching her with a fatuous 
smile on his handsome face. - 

He certainly was a handsome man, of the type 
of a hero of melodrama; black-eyed, black-mous- 
tached, he smiled a great deal. He wore.a very 
fine diamond ring on the little finger of his left hand. 

Bennett looked common and insignificant next 
to him; he had thin hair, inclined to be sandy, and 
shifty eyes behind spectacles. His hands were 
small and skilful-looking, and he had a large mouth 
and rather weak, loose lips. 

When Joan had gone, he blew a kiss towards the 
closed door. 

“Charming, charming,” he said stupidly. ‘‘Grows 
more charming every day.” 

Major intervened lazily, yet with an undercurrent 
of sharp reminder in his voice. 

“You’ve never seen Miss Hastings before,” he 
said. 

Bennett considered. 

“Of course not—never seen Miss Hastings be- 
fore,” he repeated, as if he were learning a lesson. 
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He looked up at Ferrier. ‘‘Have you known Miss 
Hastings long?” he asked. 

“No, only since I landed.” 

“Nearly a month now,” said Hastings pleasantly. 

He pushed the decanter across the table. 

“You’re drinking nothing,” he said to Ferrier. 

“No, I can’t drink if we’re going to play cards. 
I shall need all my wits to play with master hands 
like you fellows,” said Ferrier. 

His voice was ordinary, but there was a glint in 
his eyes. 

“T am a rotten player,” said Bennett confidentially. 
“Simply rotten! If I'd got all the money I’ve 
chucked away over cards, I'd be a rich man to-day 
—eh, Major?” 

Major did not answer. Ferrier looked at the man 
beside him with a sort of disgust. He wondered 
what the idea was in allowing him to drink too much. 
He left his own glass untasted when they rose from 
the table. Bennett leaned on his arm and talked 
incoherently. He related over and over again, with 
maudlin stupidity, how he had once gone Abondance 
with twelve trumps in his hand, and then gone down. 
Ferrier listened and pretended to be impressed. In 
reality he longed to send the little man flying into 
the grate among the fire-irons. He wanted to get 
away for a moment, and read Joan’s note. He 
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wondered what had become of her. There was a 
feeling of strained excitement in the atmosphere. 
He wondered if it were his imagination, or if they 
were all conscious of it. 

Bennett had collapsed into an arm-chair. Major 
was showing Hastings a new card trick at the table. 
None of them seemed very anxious to begin play. 
Ferrier looked on idly. Presently he made an excuse, 
and went up to his room. He looked into the small 
drawing-room on the way, hoping to find Joan, but 
it was empty. The piano stood open—the song she 
had sung to him that night was on the rack. He 
glanced at the opening words grimly— 


“TI know a maiden fair to see—Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be—Beware! 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee!” 


They haunted him as he went slowly up the stairs. 
He was acting the fool by remaining in the house, 
he knew, and yet There was obstinate blood 
in him that refused to allow him to run away. 

Not until he was safe in his own room, with the 
door locked, did he dare to open the little folded 
scrap of paper which lay in his waistcoat pocket. 
It was hastily torn from a sheet of notepaper, and 
the two words it contained were hurriedly scribbled 
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in pencil, as if the writer had written in great haste 
or agitation— 

“Not baccarat!” 

That was all. Ferrier read them through twice, 
then he tore the paper to shreds, and burnt it in a 
candle before he went downstairs. 

When he was half way down to the hall, Joan 
called to him softly from above. She looked like a 
small ghost in the darkness of the landing. When 
he turned and went quickly back up the few stairs 
to her side, she laid her finger on her lips. 

“Did you read my note?” 

Ta es.” 

“And will you promise me?” 

A gleam from a shaded light in the hall below 
flashed on her face. She looked so pretty—mad- 
deningly pretty, Ferrier told himself savagely. The 
cld haunting doubts began to crowd back. 

The refrain of the song she had sung came back 
to him. 


“T know a maiden fair to see—Take care! 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee.” 


He answered her whispered appeal with a direct 
question. 
“What is it to you whether I play or not?” 
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She wrung her hands. 

“Oh, you will not help me; you will not under- 
stand.” 

“What is there to understand?” he asked. her 
mercilessly. He would not yield her an inch; she 
must tell him all, and of her_own free will, or else 
he would still play the game—still doggedly tread 
the uphill road on which he had deliberately set his 
feet. 

She was close to him in the dim light of the land- 
ing—and then soft fingers entwined about his own 
as they had done an hour or two since when he had 
so roughly ill-used her. 

“Oh, why won’t you help me? Why won’t you 
understand?” 

“What am I to understand?” 

He would not help her. Even while the sweetness 
of her overwhelmed his senses, through his head he 
could hear the lilt of her song running clearly, like a 
warning voice— 


“T know a maiden fair to see—Take care! 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee.” 


Fooling thee! Fooling thee! How could he 
know if she were genuine now, or still acting? A 
clever woman could deceive a wiser man than he, and 
he was not versed in the ways of women. 
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“Ferrier!” Hastings called to him from the hall 
below, and Ferrier drew his big hand from her clasp. 
Without another word or look he went down the 
stairs and into the room below, where the three men 
were gathered round the table. 

“Hullo!” said Bennett. ‘Hullo! Come along, 
my old sport. You and IJ are to show them how to 
play—eh? Come along.” 

Joan, creeping down the stairs, heard the door of 
the room shut with a little bang of finality. She 
crouched down, rocking herself to and fro. 

The smart maid, tripping out of the kitchen with 
a great click of high-heeled shoes, saw the girl’s 
white crouching figure on the stairs. She stood for a 
moment irresolute, looking at her, then she went 
up and laid a not unkindly hand on the drooping 
shoulder. 


“Oh, ma’am, if the master sees you v 

But Joan did not answer. The smart maid sat 
down on the stairs beside her mistress. ‘‘What’s the 
use of taking on?” she asked, her usual rather 
affected way of speaking reverting into Cockney. 
“Isn’t he big enough and strong enough to look after 
himself? What’s the use of taking on?’ She 
waited a moment, a burst of laughter came from 
behind the closed door. 

“There now,” she said cheerfully. “Didn’t you 
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hear that? Mr. Ferrier laughing louder than any 
of them!” 

But Joan made no reply, and the smart maid 
shrugged her shoulders in the French way she 
affected, and went back to the kitchen. 

Later in the evening, when Joan had smoothed 
her hair and dabbed some colour on her white 
cheeks, she went downstairs and into the little room 
where the air was cloudy and oppressive with smoke 
from the cigars of the four men, and objectionable 
with the smell of strong spirits. 

She went in with a smile and a gay word on her 
lips. She stood behind Major’s chair and laid a 
friendly hand on his shoulder. Ferrier saw the 
little familiar action and set his teeth. 

“Trust her not, she is fooling thee!’ His eyes 
met hers. 

“What are you playing?” she asked. There was 
a strained intentness in her face. 

Ferrier blew a wreath of smoke into the air care- 
lessly. 

“Baccarat,” he said. 


CHAPTER: IX 


cheeks. The small hand resting on Major’s 
chair-back clenched itself suddenly. Then 
she laughed. 

“Baccarat!” she echoed lightly. ‘Your favourite 
game, isn’t it, Teddy?” She looked defiantly at 
Ferrier again as she addressed Major by the little 
familiar abbreviation of his name. 

“Teddy always wins at baccarat,” she told him 
deliberately. 

Major glanced at her over his shoulder. 

“I’m not winning to-night, my dear,” he said 
nonchalantly. ‘Your worthy friend on my left is 
raking in the shekels.” 

“The luck will change,” said Joan. “It always 
does. One hardly ever wins for long.” 

“The law of average,” interposed Hastings in his 
lazy voice. He looked at his sister with a half 
frown. “Don’t chatter so, Joan. Major can’t play 
with you standing there.” 

‘‘Joan’s my mascot,”’ said Major fatuously. He 
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A SUDDEN scarlet flush dyed Joan’s white 
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put up the hand with the fine diamond ring and 
touched hers lightly. 

“Stay and bring me luck, little lady,” he said. 

Joan moved away with a little shrug of her shoul- 
ders. She sank into an armchair near to where 
Hastings sat, and took up a book. Ferrier, watch- 
ing her, saw that although she turned a page now 
and then, she did not read a word. Her eyes, 
feverishly bright, seemed to watch her brother’s 
every movement. If, as she had said, she never 
played cards, she certainly seemed to understand 
them well enough, judging by her expressive face. 

The hours raced away. The almost motionless 
white figure in the armchair began to get on Fer- 
rier’s nerves. His attention strayed. He began to 
play badly. The coolly calculating way he had fol- 
lowed every move deserted him. When the clock 
struck twelve Hastings threw down his cards. 
“Ferrier’s tired,” he said. 

‘“We won’t play any more.” He pushed back his 
chair and rose to his feet. ‘Have another drink?” 

“No, thanks.” Ferrier answered mechanically. 
He was wondering what this new movement meant. 
He glanced at Joan. She was leaning back now, her 
strained attitude relaxed. Her eyes were closed. 
Something in her attitude reminded Ferrier of the 
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night at the theatre when she had fainted. He took 
~ up the cards and began shuffling them furiously. 

“T’m not tired,” he said. ‘‘Let’s go on.” 

But Hastings would not hear of it. He pushed 
the card-table on one side, then refilled Major's 
glass and his own. 

Major was counting a small heap of silver coin at 
his elbow. He raised his brows laconically, glancing 
at Bennett. 

“Fifteen pounds out,’”’ he said. He yawned and 
rose to his feet. ‘‘All right, sonny,” he apostro- 
phized Ferrier good-humouredly. “I'll win it all 
back to-morrow night.” 

“T dare say, and more, too,” said Ferrier. 

He swept his winnings idly into a pocket. He 
was beginning to see through the game now. He 
had been allowed to win in order to gain his confi- 
dence. Perhaps to-morrow he would be allowed 
to do so again, and then the next night, and the 
next, and then for as long afterwards as he sub- 
mitted to play, he would lose and lose. 

“Let us have a song, Joan,” said Major. He 
crossed to her side and leaned over her familiarly. 
Ferrier, watching, felt as if he could have sprung 
upon the man and torn him forcibly from her. 

She opened her eyes wearily, and smiled up into 
the handsome face bending over her. 
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“Not to-night; I’m so tired—not to-night.” 

“Come, Joan!” Hastings interposed sharply. 
“One song—just one—the night is young. What 
do you say, Ferrier?” 

“IT am afraid,” said Ferrier slowly, “that my 
powers of persuasion will not do much—if Mr. 
Major’s have already failed.” 

Major stood upright. He laughed, pulling at his 
dark moustache. He flashed an amused glance at 
Ferrier’s towering figure. 

“You flatter me,’ he said. He made a mock bow. 

Bennett guffawed. He had played the steadiest 
game of them all. The thought had more than once 
occurred to Ferrier that, after all, he could not be so 
drunk as he had appeared. 

Joan got up from the armchair. She pushed 
Major on one side. 

“T’ll leave you to amuse yourselves,” she said. 
“Good-night, everybody.” 

The door shut behind her. 

Major sank into the chair she had left. 

“Joan looks seedy,” he said carelessly to Hast- 
ings. ‘You ought to send her away.” 

“Yes.” Hastings took another cigar from a sil- 
ver box on the table. ‘We shall go abroad in the 
autumn. A sea trip will set her up.” 

“Better arrange to come along with me,”’ said 
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Ferrier deliberately. ‘“Three months will have done 
‘me for England, I’m thinking. In fact, I shouldn’t 
stay so long, only I’m booked for one or two visits.” 
Hastings dropped the match he had just struck 

“Thought you were the homeless wanderer?”’ he 
queried sharply. 

Ferrier shrugged his shoulders. 

“So Iam. But a man turned up the day we left 
London—never seen him before—and he gave me 
an invitation. I promised to go on there next week.” 

“My dear boy!’ The concern in Hastings’ voice 
was genuine enough now. “I thought you were 
booked to us for a month at least. Joan will be so 
disappointed.” 

There was an awkward silence. 

“You're very good,” said Hastings then. ‘“‘But a 
month’s a real long time. I may be stumped by 
then.” All the men laughed. 

“You don’t buy your welcome with money here, 
my boy,” said Hastings with exaggerated warmth. 

“I was not suggesting that I did.” Ferrier’s 
eyes twinkled. “But wait till I try to borrow a 
ten-pound note, and see how you like that!” he 
threatened. 

Hastings laughed. 

“You'd be welcome,” he said. 

Bennett had fallen asleep in his chair. His head 
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was twisted into an awkwardly, uncomfortable posi- 
tion, his mouth wide open, and he breathed stento- 
riously. 

Major leaned forward and dug him in the ribs. 

“Wake up!” 

The little man moved, groaned, then started up, 
his eyes wild. 

“Tt’s a lie,” he said violently. ‘Cheat yourself.” 

“Bennett!” said Major sharply. He shook his 
friend with an ungentle hand. “Bennett, wake 
up!” 

The little man spluttered, choked, and shook 
himself free. He glared round the room at the 
three men with an almost animalish ferocity. Then 
he laughed weakly, stupidly. 

“Dreaming—been dreaming,” he said foolishly. 
He wiped his brow, which was damp with perspira- 
tion, and tossed off the contents of a tumbler Major 
thrust into his hand. ‘Beastly dream,” he echoed, 
smiling with loose, nervous lips. 

Ferrier turned away and picked up some cards, 
which Bennett had knocked down. 

He felt physically sick. For himself he would not 
have cared. He had been used to hard cases and 
shady characters all his life. But that Joan should 
be forced to mix with men such as these—pander 
to them, smile at them, and heaven alone knew 
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what besides—goaded him to fury. As soon as he 
~could do so without exciting comment, he excused 
himself and went up to his room. 

Major shook him by the hand heartily. 

“T’ll have my revenge to-morrow,” he said, laugh- 
ing. 

‘Any time you like,” Ferrier answered laconically. 

When he got up to his room he made no attempt 
to undress. He opened both windows wide and lit 
a pipe. 

Downstairs he could still hear the murmur of — 
voices, and occasional clink of glasses. He won- 
dered what they were talking about. He smiled 
grimly, recalling the manner in which Bennett had 
inadvertently given himself away when he awoke 
from his sleep. Ferrier was positive that he was 
the same man against whom he had been warned 
on the voyage over from Quebec. True, he had not 
called himself ‘‘Bennett”” then, but a name is as 
easy to change as a coat. 

He remembered the money lying loosely in his 
pocket. With sudden curiosity he turned it out and 
counted it. There were two five-pound notes and 
one ten pound note, and a handful of gold and silver 
coin. Ferrier smiled as he counted them. A piece 
of sugar with which to entice the bird into the cage— 
the bait for the unsuspecting quarry. What a farce 
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it all was, and what a fool they must take him for! 

He glanced at his watch. It was two o'clock. 
The voices below ceased, the house was very silent. 
Outside the sea broke softly on the sands. 

Ferrier threw off his coat and boots and flung 
himself down on the bed. He told himself that 
sleep was impossible, and yet before his head had 
hardly touched the piliow, he was fast asleep. 

He woke early, washed, changed his suit for the 
old baggy tweeds in which he had arrived in Eng- 
land, and went out into the sunny morning. 

Down on the sands he found the bare-legged boy, 
Peter, with a huge shrimping net. 

Ferrier stopped to speak to him. At first the 
boy was inclined to be sullen. He answered in 
monosyllables, his brows lowering. He seemed to 
distrust Ferrier, but he brightened a little when Fer- 
rier pulled half a sovereign from his pocket and 
gave it to him. 

He dropped the net, spun the coin in the air, and 
caught it in his teeth. 

“Good luck to ’ee, sir,” he said, grinning. Then 
his face changed all at once, the old scowl returned, 
and his sullen eyes flashed fury at Ferrier. ‘‘Garn!” 
he said, with a snarl, “oo yer gettin’ at?” He 
threw the coin savagely on the wet sand at Ferrier’s 
feet. 
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“Tt’s a bad ‘un!’ he snarled. 

“Bad!” echoed Richard Ferrier incredulously. 

He stopped, and, snatching up the coin from the 
sand at his feet, turned it over and over in his big 
palm. 

The boy, watching him with eyes of sullen sus- 
picion, saw the sudden tightening of his lips and the 
muscles of his lean, brown face. He slipped the 
coin back into a pocket. 

“You're quite right,” he said. “It is bad. [Tm ~ 
sorry—here!’’ He gave the lad some loose coins 
and strode away abruptly towards the cliff path. 
When a bend in the rocks hid him from sight, he 
stopped and took from his pocket the handful of 
coin and notes which he had won the previous night 
from Hastings and Major. He felt them between 
finger and thumb, scrutinizing each carefully, but it 
was twelve years since he had any intimate knowl- 
edge of English money. He could not tell with any 
degree of certainty, whether coins or notes were 
spurious. He put them carefully away in a separate 
pocket, and went slowly back to the house. Major 
lolled in the open doorway. He looked very smart 
in white flannels, with a broad crimson sash round 
his slim waist. He smoked a cigarette in a gold- 
tipped holder. 

When he saw Ferrier he waved a languid hand. 
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“What energy! you make me feel positively ex- 
hausted. Been for a dip?” 

“No.” Ferrier sat down on the low stone coping 
which flanked the steps. 

He filled his pipe mechanically and struck a match 
on the step. It flared and went out; he struck an- 
other, with the same result. 

Major watched him with a sleepy smile in his dark 
eyes. “‘T'ry this,” he said suddenly. 

He handed Ferrier a small electric lighter. 

“Thanks.” Ferrier took it, lit his pipe, and ex- 
amined the little case interestedly. ‘Never seen a 
thing like this before,” he said. ‘‘Real dandy, eh?” 

“Yes; little Joan gave it to me.” 

“Ah!” Ferrier’s voice was non-committal, his 
hand quite steady as he handed back the little toy, 
but his eyes were dark with concentrated fury. He 
puffed savagely at his pipe for a few seconds, then, 
“By the way,” he said suddenly, “if it’s not incon- 
veniencing you, would you mind changing that ten- 
pound note you handed over to me last night? I’m 
a bit short of loose coin.” 

He turned deliberately as he spoke, and looked 
up at Major’s face. 

Major had taken his cigarette from between his 
lips. His dark eyes stared down at Ferrier blankly 
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from the pallor of his face. For the moment he 
~ had lost complete control of himself. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he stammered at length. “I 
really can’t manage it. You—you quite cleared me 
out last night. I’m awfully sorry; perhaps our 
friend Hastings Ht . 

Ferrier rose to his feet. He stifled a yawn. 

“Oh, don’t bother! I dare say some one down 
in the village ” He turned into the house. 


“Tm hungry.” 

Major followed him into the sunny breakfast- 
room. A big bowl of roses stood in the centre of 
the table. The smart maid, resplendent in a chic 
lilac cotton frock, had just brought in several very 
appetizing dishes. She bade Ferrier a subdued 
“good morning.” She looked at him from her bead- 
like eyes with a world of meaning. Again Ferrier 
experienced the feeling that hers was an allegiance 
to be sold to the highest bidder; he looked after her 
as she left the room with a whisk of her lilac skirts. 

Hastings and Bennett came down together. The 
latter looked small and common, his eyes were puffy, 
and he yawned every few seconds loudly. Hastings 
wore a pale grey suit and a flower in his coat. He 
apologized for his sister’s absence; he said that she 
had a headhache. There was an anxious line be- 
tween his eyes as he spoke. 
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“Poor little Joan,” said Major lightly. “ I thought 
she looked seedy last night.” He helped himself to 
toast and marmalade. He said that he hated break- 
fast—that if he had his way he would wipe it from 
the day’s menu. He considered the French idea of 
coffee and rolls the only possible solution of the dif- 
ficulty. 

He watched Ferrier enviously, as he made a 
hearty meal of ham and eggs. Hastings himself 
only made a pretence of eating. As soon as the meal 
was over he excused himself, and the three men 
were left alone. 

“Well, what’s the programme?” Major lit an- 
other cigarette—he was hardly ever without one. 
“We seem to be left to our own devices.” 

“I’m going for a dip,” said Ferrier. He rightly 
guessed that he would be allowed to go unaccom- 
panied. But when he was out of sight of the cot- 
tage, he left the narrow path which wound down to 
the sea-shore, and struck upwards towards the vil- 
lage. Before he had gone very far, he saw the 
smart maid coming towards him. She was walking 
quickly, but she relaxed her steps when her eyes fell 
on Ferrier. “Good morning, monsieur.”’ 

She was no more French than any other daughter 
of an East End clothier, but she admired the French 
immensely. She took great pains to speak with 
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the correct amount of broken English. Born into a 
~ higher sphere, she would have made a most success- 
ful adventuress. As it was, she had done exceed- 
ingly well for a girl who had been born and bred in 
one of the worst alleys in Shoreditch. 

“Good morning,” said Ferrier brusquely. He did 
not trust this smart, dark-eyed woman who favoured 
him with such meaning glances. He would have 
passed her in the narrow roadway, but she stopped 
deliberately. 

“You go to the village, sir?” In her anxiety to 
detain him she forgot her little affectations. 

“Yes,” said Ferrier. He halted and looked down 
at her from his great height. ‘How is Miss Hast- 
ings?” he asked abruptly. 

It was exactly what she had intended him to ask 
her. She cast her sloe-black eyes up to heaven, and 
gesticulated with her small, expressive hands. 

“Alas! She is ill!” 

“TIL! Ferrier caught her up sharply. His strong 
face paled a little. The eyes of the smart maid 
gleamed triumphantly. 

Ferrier was quick to see the change. He had 
graduated quickly in his knowledge of women in the 
past few weeks. His face hardened; the old over- 
whelming suspicion crowded into his mind. “Like 
mistress, like maid,’’ somewhere he had heard the 
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old adage. “I am sorry to hear that,” he added 
stifly. “I hope she will soon be better.” 

He strode off, leaving the girl staring after him; 
then she laughed, shrugging her thin shoulders. 

‘What a man!” she said admiringly. She tripped 
on down the path towards the cottage. 

Ferrier entered the first shop he came to in the 
village. A flaxen-haired young woman came for- 
ward at the sound of the tinkling bell; she looked 
at Ferrier with eyes of undisguised admiration. 

Ferrier asked an abrupt question. 

“Ts there a bank in this village?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.”’ She came from behind the counter 
to stand beside him at the open door and pointed 
across the road. ‘The corner house, sir; the one 
with blinds, and a big brass plate.” 

“Thank you.” He strode off in the direction she 
indicated. 

Ferrier pushed open the swing-door of the small 
bank, letting it fall to so heavily behind him that it 
swung in and out several times dizzily, as he strode 
up to the counter. A businesslike-looking clerk with 
a large bald head and a scratchy quill pen was 
making entries in a huge ledger. He looked up 
through glasses at Ferrier, then he stowed the pen 
away behind a loose ear and began to look interested. 

Ferrier jerked his wide slouch hat to one side, 
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fumbled in his pocket, and pulled out some banks 
~ notes and a handful of loose coin. 

“Can you tell me,” he said, with a quaint Cana- 
dian emphasis on the last word. “Can you tell me 
how many of these are bad?” 

The short-sighted clerk stared. He thrust a 
plump white hand beneath the brass rail of the grille 
and drew the notes and coin towards him. He 
scrutinized them carefully for a moment, then he 
gathered them up, and walked away through a door 
behind him. 

Ferrier waited patiently. One or two customers 
coming in and out eyed him interestedly; he made 
every other man who passed him look small and 
insignificant. As he waited, he whistled a snatch of 
song. He was quite unconscious of the curious eyes 
turned in his direction. 

After some moments the bald-headed clerk re- 
turned. He looked at Ferrier more interestedly 
than before. He laid the coins and notes down on 
the counter. 

“Both the notes are spurious, sir, and that is the 
only genuine coin.” He pushed something towards 
Ferrier—it was a solitary half-sovereign. 

* * * ** * 

Ferrier walked back blindly through the hot sun- 
shine, his eyes gleamed like fire in his white face. 
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Had Hastings or either of his confréres turned the 
corner of the street at that moment they would have 
read murder in Ferrier’s eyes. 

But it was some one very different whom he met. 
He swung round the cliff path to encounter Joan! 
She was walking slowly, with weary, dragging steps, 
the bright sunlight pouring down on her uncovered 
head, her slender fingers nervously pulling to pieces 
a white rose tucked into her belt. 

Ferrier stopped short with a sense of baffled rage. 
Why was it that this girl always crossed his path at 
the very moment when he had sworn to hesitate no 
longer? It was as if a child laughingly laid hinder- 
ing fingers upon a murderer’s hand. 

She looked up at him silently, the faintest flush 
on her pale face. The rose petals fell in a shower to 
the narrow path at her feet. 

“T thought you were ill,” said Ferrier abruptly. 
“The maid told me you were ill,” he added. 

“T had a headache.” 

There was a touch of hauteur in her voice. She 
raised her head an inch or two defiantly. 

“You—you don’t look very well yourself,” she 
added slowly. 

Ferrier bit his lip. 

“TI am quite well,” he said shortly. He stood 
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barring her way, his hands thrust deep in his pockets. 
~ He towered above her. 

“Mr. Ferrier’ —she spoke his name nervously— 
“why did you ignore what I asked you last night?” 

“What did you ask me?’ His voice was wilfully 
blunt and‘incomprehensive, his eyes hard and unyield- 
ing. 

“T asked you not to play baccarat.” 

She spoke clearly. “I thought you would do as I 
asked you.” 

He half smiled. 

“Why should 1? I am no child that I am unable 
to look after myself.” 

“T know, but ” She broke off. She cast a 
quick, frightened glance round her as if dreading 
that the very trees and the sea had ears. 

“‘But what?” said Ferrier. 

But Joan only stood dumbly before him, her rest- 
less fingers twisting the lace of her blouse, her red 
lips close-folded like the petals of a flower. 

And the old haunting doubt came surging back to 
the man who watched her—the bitter resentment— 
the conviction that she was false as she was fair. 
The words of her song might have been written 
about her— 


“Trust her not, she is fooling thee!” 
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She looked up suddenly. It was as if she read 
the thought in his mind— 

“You will not play to-night? Promise me—prom- 
ise me you will not play to-night.” 

Her eyes were pleading. He met their sweetness 
stonily. 

“No,” he said slowly. ‘No, I shall not play 
to-night.” 

The colour rushed to her face, a sudden look of 
gladness seemed to suffuse her. She gave a deep 
sigh of utter relief. 

“Let us go back home,”’ she said. 

Ferrier walked beside her down the cliff path to 
the cottage. 

The man Major lay on his back in a hammock in 
the little front garden, smoking a cigar, a yellow- 
backed novel fallen to the grass beside him. He 
greeted Joan and Ferrier with a lazy “Hullo!” 

Joan stopped beside him and looked down laugh- 
ingly at his handsome face. 

“Lazy boy! How can you waste the morning 
like this?” 

“T thought you were ill,” said Major. He sat up 
and looked at her suspiciously, and then at Richard 
Ferrier, who stood indifferently in the background. 

‘“‘Who’s been curing you, eh?” 

“‘FYeadaches don’t last for ever,” said Joan lightly. 
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“They ’” She broke off as Hastings came from 
~ the house. She glanced nervously at Ferrier. Hast- 
ings was twirling his eyeglass. He looked smiling 
and benign, and he put an arm about his sister’s 
shoulder. 

“Better, little girl?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

Ferrier noticed that she moved restlessly beneath 
the touch of her brother’s arm—how her whole 
slender body seemed to stiffen. 

Hastings yawned. 

“What a long day! I’m quite looking forward 
to the evening and another little game of baccarat, 
eh?” he pointedly addressed Ferrier. 

Ferrier looked at Joan. Her face was as white 
as her frock, her eyes met his piteously. 

Ferrier turned to the men. 

“Unfortunately,” he said deliberately, “as I was 
just telling Miss Hastings, I sha’n’t be able to play 
to-night. I’ve got to run up to London on business.” 


CHAPTER X 


ANY times afterwards Richard Ferrier 

M laughed to himself, recalling the conster- 

nation his calm announcement brought to 

the faces of the two men. If he had thrown a bomb- 

shell into the midst of the sunny garden, their change 
of expression could not have been greater. 

Hastings’ hand fell from Joan’s shoulder. His 
monocle dropped with a tinkle, to dangle against his 
waistcoat; an ugly look crept around his thin mouth. 

‘Major threw his long legs over the side of the 
hammock; his handsome eyes were very alert; he 
looked almost like some lithe tiger ready to spring. 

It was he who found his voice first. 

“Oh, I say, how rotten! Hang business on a day 
like this. Wire, and put the Johnnie off, whoever 
he is—it can’t be so very pressing.” 

“Y’m afraid it is.” For the first time Richard 
Ferrier felt master of the situation. The laugh was 
on his side now. He smiled tolerantly down on his 
companions’ dismay. ‘ 

“Fiyen lazy men like myself have business calls 
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occasionally,’ he went on leisurely. “But this won't 
“take long—a few hours. I can get back to-morrow 
—if I may leave my bag here.” 

“My dear fellow’—Hastings screwed the mon- 
ocle into place again, and clapped Ferrier on the 
back cordially 
home is here for as long as you please—for dear old 
Micky’s sake, if it were not for your own—eh, 
Joan?” 

The girl started. She seemed to have fallen into 
a reverie as she stood white and silent between the 
two men. 

“Oh, yes,” she echoed with a little high-pitched 
laugh. ‘‘For dear old Micky’s sake, if not your own.” 

Major got down from the hammock and picked 
up the fallen book. He relit his cigar and smiled 
' amiably round at everybody. 

“Tell you what,”’ he said, as if with sudden in- 
spiration, “I'll run up to town with you, Ferrier, if 
you like. You can go and do the business and meet 
me later, and we'll come back to-morrow together, 
eh?” 

“No,” the word came sharply from Joan’s lips. 

All three men turned and looked at her. She 
stood with one hand pressed to her lips with an al- 
most schoolgirlish act of repression. The hot colour 


‘Sf you may! What a question. Your 
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had rushed to her face, she laughed almost hyster- 
ically. 

“Don’t all stare at me like that,”’ she said shrilly. 
“Can’t I say anything without being stared at as if 
I were mad? Let Mr. Ferrier go alone. Why 
should we lose both our guests. Don’t you go, Teddy. 
Stay down here with me. I can’t stay in this dull 
place without some one.” 

She moved over to Major. She slipped a hand 
under his arm, raising her face to his coaxingly. 

Ferrier, watching, saw the sudden look of passion 
which Major flashed down at her, saw the eager way 
his hand covered hers as it lay on his sleeve, and for 
an instant everything went red to his eyes. He hardly 
heard Hastings’ eager voice talking of trains, and 
an early lunch. He answered at random, he had 
eyes and ears only for the man and the girl before 
him. 

“T really ought to go, you know,” Major was say- 
ing doubtfully. He seemed torn between the desire 
to stay and the wish to go. He pulled his moustache 
with his free hand, still looking down at the girl. 
Presently they moved away together, Major’s dark 
head bent over Joan’s fair one. 

Ferrier listened passively while Hastings ordered 
lunch at once, and telephoned for a trap to take 
them to the station. 
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“T can walk,” Ferrier objected impatiently. But 
~ Hastings would not hear of it; he overdid the hos- 
pitality in his eagerness. 

With the luncheon gong, Joan and Major came 
in from the garden. Joan was talking and laughing. 
She avoided looking at Ferrier. 

“I’m coming up with you after all,” said Major, 
helping himself to claret. “I really ought to go, and 
I can’t always have the pleasure of your company.” 

“You're most ungallant,” Joan declared, pouting. 
‘After I asked you to stay, too!”” She devoted her- 
self to Major during the whole meal. She teased 
him and flirted with him outrageously. Ferrier 
longed to spring up and send the table, with its 
dainty glass and silver, crashing over. 

As soon as he could, he escaped upstairs. He sat 
down dazedly on the side of the bed. 

What foolery had made him say he had business 
in town? He had none—he knew no one there but 
the other Ralph Hastings, and how could he walk 
into his diggings, unasked, after the way he had re- 
ceived him at the hotel, and with Major for com- 
pany? 

Ferrier cursed himself as he thought of it, and of 
the way Joan had deliberately flirted with the man. 

He went downstairs again slowly, and across the 
carpeted hall to the dining-room. Major and Joan 
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stood in the window—the man’s arm lightly encircled 
the slim white-robed figure. Ferrier stopped dead, 
Major was speaking quickly, in an impassioned 
voice— 

“Kiss me, Joan! Kiss me, and I’ll stay—just 
once |” 

Joan’s head was averted, shyly, it seemed to the 
man in the doorway. He could not see the white 
loathing which convulsed her features. Then. Major 
raised her head forcibly. Ferrier turned blindly 
away; he felt physically sick. 

Hastings called to Major at that moment, and 
Joan was left alone in the dining-room. 

Ferrier went into her again. 

“T will say good-bye, Miss Hastings.” 

She looked round at him. There were tears in 
her eyes, her breath came quickly as if she had been 
frightened. She shivered, meeting the hard condem- 
nation of his eyes. 

“Good-bye,” she said tonelessly. Neither held a 
hand to the other. 

Ferrier walked to the door; as he opened it she 
rushed across the room after him, and caught his 
arm in her eager hands. 

“Oh, come back soon—come back soon,”’ she said 
in a sobbing whisper. 


CHAPTER XI 


London together from Eastsea. To the very 
last moment Major seemed uncertain 

whether he should go or not. He stayed on the plat- 
form till the train had begun to move. Ferrier had 
the impression that, had it not been for the presence 
of Ralph Hastings, he would even then have turned 
back. 

They had a first-class carriage to themselves; they 
sat in opposite corners, and talked but little. 

Ferrier looked out of the window at the flying 
landscape, and thought of Joan—the way she had 
rushed after him across the room, the beseeching 
clasp of her hands on his, the words she had spoken. 
He moved restlessly, he hated the narrow confines 
of the carriage. He would like to have got out and 
gone for a long tramp. By no other way could he 
have rid himself of the overwhelming sense of de- 
pression that had him in its clutches. 

Major met his eyes across the length of the car- 
riage. 


| 8 re FERRIER and Major travelled to 
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“Poor little Joan didn’t like our running away,” 
he said, smiling, and showing his white teeth. “She 
will be dull down there. Between you and me and 
the doorpost, she doesn’t get on so very well with 
our friend Ralph.” 

“Indeed! I thought they seemed right enough.” 
Ferrier spoke bluntly; he resented this man’s con- 
fidence. He could find it in his heart to admire a 
rogue who was loyal to his brother rogues, but one 
who was inclined to give his friends away left him 
with no feeling but cutting contempt. 

“Ah, yes; that’s Joan’s cleverness. She’s a won- 
derful actress, that woman! You’d be surprised if 
you knew her as well as I do.” 

“Should 1?” 

“She had a rotten life of it, poor kid. I’d give 
something to be able to marry her, and take her out 
OF it.” 

“Well, why not?” Ferrier asked his question 
coolly; no muscle quivered as he turned his head 
and looked at his companion. 

Major shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““A wife is an expensive luxury, Joan’s been used 
to the best, and I’m not blessed with wealth. When 
they lived at High Chimneys ih . 
® He broke off, shrugging his shoulders expressively. 
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“Yes.” said Ferrier. “When they lived at High 
~ Chimneys?” 

“You ought to have seen the place,” said Major 
with a sudden burst of enthusiasm. ‘Fishing, boat- 
ing, hunting—it was a bad job for them when the 
money gave out. They’re quite comfortably off now, 
of course, but nothing like that what they were when 
I first knew them.” 

“Ts that so?” 

Ferrier was politely interested. His face was a 
little pale, but it would have been impossible to have 
judged from his expression the restraint he was put- 
ting upon himself. 

“You spoke of Miss Hastings having a hard life 
of it,” he said presently. ‘“May I ask in what way?” 

Major pursed his lips; he pulled at his moustache. 

“Oh, the usual thing—there was a love affair I 
thought you might have heard—it was your friend 
Micky. Hastings wouldn’t hear of it. Little Joan 
was very upset, but I think it was wise. Micky was 
a good chap, but he had no money, and when he had, 
he couldn’t keep it.” He smiled slightly, as if at 
some pleasant recollection. Ferrier nearly choked 
with anger. He guessed that Major was thinking of 
a time when they had Micky in the toils. 

He relapsed into silence, and Major took up a 
paper. The train sped on towards London, the last 
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glimpse of the sea had vanished. A high, unlovely 
embankment stretched up on either side, dotted with 
white daisies. Ferrier, listening vaguely to the clat- 
ter of the train, felt as if his heart were being 
dragged from his body back to the little white cot- 
tage on the cliff overlooking the sea. Gradually a 
monotonous song seemed to weave itself into the 
racing clit-clatter; it seemed to shape into words that 
rang in his head mechanically. He found himself 
echoing them with his lips—‘‘Come back soon! 
Come back soon!” 

They were the words Joan had said to him. He 
leaned back, closing his eyes. 

Presently he slept. The hot afternoon sun 
streamed through the blindless window on his tanned 
face and strong figure. Across the carriage the man 
Major watched him with a half smile. Presently he 
moved cautiously along the seat toward him, an inch 
at a time, making no noise, pausing every now and 
then to listen to Ferrier’s deep breathing. Once Fer- 
rier flung himself forward restlessly, as if in his sleep 
he were grappling with an imaginary foe. Now and 
again he muttered angrily—presently a single word 
fell audibly into the silence, “Joan!” 

Major sat very still—his smile grew ugly. 

“The weak link in the chain!” He half spoke the 
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words to himself. He shrugged his shoulders and 
~ moved on another cautious inch. 

Ferrier slept as a tired man sleeps, head sunk 
forward on his great chest, hands relaxed. He had 
taken off his hat, and his close-cropped head jolted 
uncomfortably from side to side. 

The train plunged suddenly into a tunnel. The 
man Major rose stealthily to his feet. 

Ferrier had only slept intermittently. The man 
whose mind is a chaos of trouble and unrest does not 
sleep restfully. In his sleep he struggled through 
chasms of darkness and winding uphill roads, strain- 
ing, always straining, to find a woman who cried out 
to him in the darkness. 

He could not see her, but he could hear her voice 
—a voice he knew quite well—a voice that had 
roused him from sleep at midnight to the sound of 
the sea, and her own bitter sobbing cry. ‘Don’t hurt 
me! Oh, don’t hurt me!” 

Ferrier groaned. He flung up his arms with a 
shout, to find himself in the darkness of the tunnel 
with the man Major bending over him. 

He was on his feet in an instant. His hand flew 
to his hip pocket. He had awakened to a sense of 
danger—almost he had seized the man whose dark 
face had been so close to his own when he opened 
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his eyes, when a ray of light pierced the darkness, 
an instant and they were again in daylight. 

Major dropped back to the seat with a forced 
laugh. 

“My dear chap, are you going to murder me? 
You have been dreaming—you shouted out—and I 
was just going to wake you when you started up and 
nearly knocked me over. I shouldn’t care to make 
an enemy of you!” He laughed again—an uneasy 
laugh. Ferrier joined in. 

“T must have been dreaming,” he said. ‘‘Dream- 
ing I went to sleep with the sun on my head.” 

As Major went back to his own seat, Ferrier 
looked after him with sudden suspicion in his eyes. 

He felt for the belt which he wore under his coat, 
and which contained his money. It was there safely 
enough, and yet— Feeling again cautiously, his 
fingers touched the flap of one of the little purse- 
pockets—it was unstrapped. A wry smile twisted 
Ferrier’s lips; he was almost sorry that he had 
wakened so soon, for the belt contained nothing but 
the spurious notes and coin which Major and the 
other two men had passed over to him the previous 
night. 

“We shall be at Paddington in ten minutes,” said 
Major. He stood up, and took down his bag and 
hat from the rack. Ferrier noticed how his hands 
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shook. He began to consider the situation more 
- gravely; for the first time he realized that he might 
be in serious danger. This man was desperate, and 
a desperate man stops at very little to gain his own 
ends. 

‘Which way do you go?” asked Ferrier, as they 
left the train. He had no intention of accompanying 
Major further. His voice said as much plainly. 

“Oh, any hotel; don’t let me keep you.” 

“No, I'll be getting along. See you later.” 

“Yes. I’m staying at the hotel where you met 
Hastings. Look me up there, we might catch the 
evening train back to Eastsea to-morrow.” 

“Good, Ill let you know.” 

Ferrier hailed a taxi-cab. He tossed his bag in 
and shook hands with Major, then he directed the 
driver in a loud voice— 

“Euston Road.” 

He was perfectly well aware that Major had pur- 
posely lingered to hear the direction. He took 
himself off immediately afterwards. 

When the taxi-cab was outside the station, Ferrier 
spoke through the tube. “Drive me to the Adelphi.” 

The taxi-cab whisked round. Ferrier leaned back, 
laughing to himself—the game was very amusing in 
spite of its danger. He felt almost light-hearted 
when the taxi-cab stopped. 
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“Which number, sir?” 

Ferrier fumbled for the card the real Hastings 
had given him. As he did so, another cab raced past 
them, and glancing up, Ferrier caught a glimpse of a 
man’s face—dark and handsome, leaning well back, 
as if anxious to escape observation. 

He sat still for a moment, his lips grim, for the 
man was Edward Major. Apparently he, too, had 
found the game amusing—suffciently amusing, at 
any rate, to induce him to follow Ferrier to his des- 
tination. 

Ferrier stood looking after the speeding taxi-cab 
with a comical mixture of anger and amusement on 
his face. He had considered himself very clever to 
have outwitted Major; but apparently he had not 
been clever enough. He paid his own driver gener- 
ously, and entered the house where Hastings’ name 
was inscribed on a neat brass plate among others. 

There was a lift up to the third floor where his 
rooms were situated, but Ferrier preferred to walk— 
he was not at all sure of his welcome; not at all 
sure that he had done a wise thing in calling upon 
Hastings at all. His long strides slowed as he 
neared the third floor; he looked at the bell-push 
rather dubiously. 

The lift whirred, and stopped at the landing upon 
which he stood; the gates grated backwards, a man 
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_ stepped out, and as Ferrier swung round he found 
himself face to face with Hastings. 

The two men stared at each other for a moment; 
Hastings was the first to recover himself. 

“So you’ve found your way here! I thought you 
didn’t mean to come, but I’m glad to see you.” He 
seized Ferrier’s hand in a hearty grip, and grinned 
up at him. There was something irresistible in that 
grin, and Ferrier felt all at once glad that he had ~ 
come. Here, at least, was some one after his own 
heart—a genuine, downright man—a man whom 
Micky out in Canada had described as ‘‘a thundering 
good sort.” 

He followed him into the cosy little rooms. Hast- 
ings switched on the light and threw open the win- 
dows. It was a hot night, London lay like some 
exhausted monster beneath a clear grey sky; the 
sullen roar of distant traffic sounded pleasantly and 
reminded Ferrier of the sea! He plunged into 
random speech. 

“T ought to have let you know, but I came away 
all in a hurry, and the idea occurred to me to look 
you up.” 

“Delighted; have a drink.” 

Hastings had fetched decanters and glasses from 
the sideboard; he poured a generous supply of 
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whisky in a tumbler, and filled it up with fizzing 
soda-water. 

“Here’s good luck to us all!” he said senten- 
tiously. 

He pushed a deep armchair forward, taking an- 
other opposite himself. He smiled at Ferrier with a 
sort of boyish delight. 

“You’ve come to stay, of course,” he said. ‘“‘T’ll 
show you round. You'll have the time of your life. 
How long since you were in London?” 

“Twelve years, but 2 

“Well, you won’t know it. Care for theatres? 
There are some ripping pieces on now. I know a 
little girl round at the Frivolity; she knows how to 
dance, I can tell you—and they’ve got a ball on after 
the show next week. Haven’t got a dress-suit? 
Well, we can soon rig you up—mine wouldn’t fit you 
—but my tailor johnny will knock you up one in a 
couple of days. We’ll make you at home, my boy. 
You won’t want to go back to Canada after a week 
with me.” 

He tossed a silver cigarette case across to Ferrier, 
and got up to search for matches; he talked away 
the whole time. 

“Tf only old Micky were here now, we'd paint 
London red between us. He was a sport, old Micky. 
Does he ever talk about coming over?” 
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“He was always talking about it. I could never 
understand why he went out there at all, he was like 
a homesick kid all the time.” 

Hastings grunted. 

“Find the woman!” he said meaningly. “Micky 
was crossed in love, my dear chap. Didn’t he tell 
you?” 

“No but one night—when he was ill—he talked 
a bit, and I drew my own conclusions. There was a 
locket too——” 

“Poor old Micky!” 

Ferrier lit his cigarette and let it go out without 
taking a single puff. 

“Who was she?” he asked. “Any one you 
knew?” 

“No, and he would never tell. What’s more, he 
came down to High Chimneys one night raving like 
a madman. I thought he’d gone off his nut for cer- 
tain, but I couldn’t get a thing out of him, and he 
cleared out of England a few days afterwards. It 
smashed his mater up completely; she adored 
Micky.” 

“He is one of the best,” said Ferrier. He 
looked round the little room appreciatively. There 
was not much furniture in it, but what there was 
had been built for comfort. There was a huge divan, 
a couple of lounge chairs with luxurious cushions, 
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a thick Persian carpet, flowered casement curtains, 
an open piano, and a violin thrown down on the 
couch. 

“Do you play?” asked Ferrier. 

“Yes, rather! Do you mean to say Micky never 
told you of the evenings we had down at the old 
place?” 

Ferrier flushed. 

“IT’d forgotten. Of course he did!” 

“Those were nights,’ Hastings went on musingly. 
“My sister was there, and sometimes some pals of 
hers. We used to rouse the echoes, I can tell you! 
Gad, those were times!” 

He sighed, turning it off shamefacedly into a 
laugh. 

“Ever hear Micky sing?” he asked suddenly. 

“No we could never get him to out there. He 
said he hated music.” 

“Rot! Why, down at High Chimneys ee 
broke off. “I dare say there were associations,” 
he added soberly. “And music’s the very devil for 
waking up memory, eh?” 

“T suppose it is.” 

Ferrier thought of the little room facing the sea 
where a girl in a blue frock had sat and flung her 
mocking song at him— 


“T know a maiden fair to see—Take care!” 
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Hastings got up and crossed over to the piano. 
He sat down sideways on the stool, and began to 
play softly. He had the musician’s touch; the in- 
strument seemed to answer to his lithe fingers as 
if it loved to feel them on its ivory keys. Ferrier 
listened silently. 

“Fond of music?” asked Hastings across his 
shoulder. 

“Yes, but I’m no good at it. I’ve got a voice like 
a crow—used to sing the chorus to other chaps’ 
songs out there, but I’m no good at anything.” 

Hastings glanced over his powerful figure quiz- 
zically, then he laughed. “You can’t have it all 
ways,” he said good-naturedly. He swung round 
again and began to play a few dreamy chords. 

“This was Micky’s old song,” he said. “Fancy 
you never having heard it!” He began to sing 
without waiting for any comment. 

He had not much of a voice. It was quite un- 
trained, but, as is so often the way, perhaps it was 
all the sweeter for that. 


“Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 

Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn till night, my friend.” 


He broke off suddenly. 
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“Poor old Micky! He’s found it an up-hill road, 
Pll warrant. Here, cheer up! You look about as 
pleasant as a funeral! Have another drink! No? 
Well, then we'll go out. What do you say?” 

“Anything you like.” Ferrier rose gladly. The 
cosy room, with its home comfort, and Micky’s song, 
had begun to get on his nerves. He wanted to get 
away from it. Hastings had spoken truly when he 
said that music was the very devil for waking up 
memory. 

“Let’s go out,” he said abruptly. 

Hastings glanced at him oddly, but he made no 
comment, and the two men went out together. 

“You'll have to share my room,”’ said Hastings as 
he slammed the little front door. “You won’t mind 
that. It’s not very big: 
at Ferrier’s great limbs. 

“The sofa will do me,” said Ferrier. “I’ve slept 
on many a worse bed than that, but I’m only up for 
one night, I must go back to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I say! Rot!” 

“Really! I only ran up for a few hours. I prom- 
ised Hastings I’d go back to-morrow evening. 
| faedee nie: 

“Promised whom?” 

“The—the man I’m staying with.” 

“You said Hastings.” 


” he laughed, looking 
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“Oh! Did 1?” Ferrier laughed. “It was a mis- 
take—don’t wait for the lift, let’s walk.” 

“My boy, when you’ve been in London as long as 
I have, you'll get out of the way of using your legs. 
I never walk a step now unless I can help it.” He 
rang the lift bell, and leaned idly against the gates 
waiting. 

“Ill walk,” said Ferrier. He went down the 
stone staircase two at a time. He waited in the hall 
below for Hastings. 

“You really mean to go back to-morrow?” asked 
Hastings as they walked up the Strand together. 

“I’m afraid I must, but later on I shall be back 
in town again.” 

“Right—well, you’re always welcome. Where 
shall we go? I’m a bit peckish, what do you say to 
some supper? There’s a place along here.” 

Ferrier assented, and they walked some way 
further, till they reached an unpretentious looking 
restaurant. 

“Tt’s small, but they can feed you well,” said Hast- 
ings, as he led the way in. 

Ferrier followed. A couple of sleek Italian 
waiters stared at him wonderingly, a fat manager 
with oiled hair and a sham diamond stud in his shirt 
came forwad obsequiously. 

Hastings led the way to a corner table. 
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“What will you have?” he asked. 

“Oh, anything, a steak ‘ 

“Steak! Nonsense, man, when there are ‘oysters, 
and heaven alone knows what?” 

“A steak will do for me.” 

Hastings shrugged his shoulders amusedly. He 
ordered steak and potatoes for Ferrier and oysters 
and champagne for himself. While they waited, he 
called for a gin-and-bitters. 

“T believe in doing things well,” he said. 

Ferrier laughed. There was so much of the in- 
consequential boy about this man. 

“T don’t much blame you,” he said. ‘‘Hullo 
he broke off, as a hand was laid on his shoulder; a 
familiar voice greeted him. He turned sharply, and 
found himself face to face with Major. 

“My dear old boy, who would have thought of 
finding you here!” 

Major greeted Ferrier very much as if he were a 
bosom friend whom he had not seen for years; he 
clapped him on the back, and shook his unresponsive 
hand heartily. 

“Going to have some dinner? I’ve ordered mine, 
but if I may join you ” He glanced at Hastings. 

“By all means,” said Ferrier quickly; he at- 
tempted no introduction between the two men. 
“Bring your coat and hat over here.” 


” 
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_ Major turned to obey. Ferrier leaned across the 
table— 

“I’m going to introduce you under another name 
—don’t be surprised; I’ll explain afterwards.” 

Major returned in a few seconds; he was wear- 
ing faultless evening dress, and the diamond ring on 
his left hand was very much in evidence. He took a 
seat between the two men as if he were an invited 
guest for whom they had been waiting. 

Ferrier introduced his companion. 

“My friend, Hibbert—Mr. Major.” 

The two men shook hands. There was a comical 
look of amusement on Hastings’ face. 

“Delighted to meet you,” he said. 

Major chatted away very much as he had done 
during the little dinner-party two nights before down 
at Eastsea; he retold one or two stories which he 
had already related for Ferrier’s benefit; he paid 
for wine and cigars, and when the meal was over he 
attempted to pay the bill. 

Ferrier’s big hand closed over the paper as in a 
vice. 

“T reckon that’s my affair.” 

He gave the waiter a generous tip, and followed 
the other two men out into the street. 

“And now, what’s the programme?” Hastings 
asked jovially. He had found Major most enter- 
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taining. He could not understand Ferrier’s attitude, 
although for the moment he was willing to accept it. 
“Your friend tells me he plays cards—what do you 
say to coming back to my rooms?” 

“You promised me a theatre,” Ferrier said 
quickly. “I’ve only been to.a couple since I came 
home. How about the little dancer?” 

“Right oh!’ Hastings grinned all over his boyish 
face. “I’m game enough—if you’re all agreeable. 
We'll have a taxi-cab.” 

Ferrier occupied the small seat by himself, his 
long legs cramped uncomfortably. Major laughed 
and chatted the whole way; he told Hastings that 
he and Ferrier were both staying with the same 
people, that they were returning to-morrow. 

“You'd like old Hastings if you knew him,” he 
added. “Eh?” he leaned across and nudged Ferrier 
confidentially. 

“Like whom?” 

The light from a passing street lamp shone on 
Ferrier’s face; he was frowning warningly. Hast- 
ings subsided into perplexed silence. 

“Like old Hastings,” Major repeated enthusias- 
tically. “Fine old sport—got a jolly pretty sister 
too, eh?” He nudged Ferrier again familiarly. 

“T suppose she is pretty,” said Ferrier slowly. 

“You suppose! Sly dog! Why we’re all in love 
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with her, Mr. Hibbert, I tell you. She didn’t at all 
' appreciate both of us running away this morning, 
that’s why we’re running back to-morrow, ha-ha!” 
He laughed with a detestable inflection. 

The theatre was small, and shabby and unpreten- 
tious. Hastings entered first; he had the air of a 
man who is very much at home in his surroundings; 
the doorkeeper touched his hat when he saw him. 
They had driven round to the stagedoor, and a few 
loafers standing about stared at them curiously. 

Hastings led the way in. They found themselves 
in a narrow, cheerless-looking passage, lit by a single 
gas-flare. The place looked dusty and depressing, 
but Hastings seemed not to notice it—he strode on 
as if he had been there a great many times before, 
as indeed he had. 

A smiling woman in a white apron bade him good 
evening. He stopped— 

“Miss Inglis here yet?” 

“Yes, sir; just come, sir. She said I was to ask 
you to go to her if you called, sir.” She smiled 
again. 

“Good!” Hastings turned to the right and 
stopped at a door which was ajar. A pink-shaded 
light shone through the crack; a girlish voice was 
singing a snatch of song within. Hastings looked 
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back over his shoulder with a curious blend of ex- 
citement and pride in his face— 

“You chaps wait here. I'll just ask if you can 
come in.” 

Ferrier looked amused; Major shrugged his 
shoulders. Hastings tapped-at the open door, and 
in answer to a gay “Come in,” entered. 

Ferrier and Major looked at each other. 

“Your friend seems at home here,” said-the lat- 
ter. 

“Yes, evidently.” 

Ferrier felt bored; he wished he had not come. 
Something in the gay ring of that girlish voice be- 
hind the closed door reminded him of the way Joan 
had sometimes called to him. After a moment Hast- 
ings came out. 

“You may come in—she’s dressing; but I told her 
you were very particular friends of mine.” 

The two men followed him into the room. It 
was small, and untidy, and smelt strongly of scent. 
A girl sat at a littered dressing table, rouging her 
face with a hare’s-foot. 

“Come in, boys—come in,” she said cheerily. She 
swung round in her chair, one cheek tinted, and 
waved the hare’s-foot to them gaily. “My!” she 
said, and stared up at Ferrier. “They never told 
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me there was a giant outside ” She stretched 


up a friendly hand to him. “How are you?” 

Ferrier smiled down at her; she was rather a 
common-looking little girl, with saucy eyes and much 
curled hair, but there was a certain frank, good-hu- 
moured air about her that was disarming. One felt 
instinctively that a warm and_ genuine little 
heart beat somewhere beneath the smart, rather 
low-cut gown. 

“T’m very well, thank you,” he answered rather 
formally. “I hope you are.” 

She laughed. 

“How serious! Yes, thanks, I’m always well. 
Where’s your other friend, boy?” The last words 
were addressed to Hastings. 

Major came forward, smiling. He was the only 
one of the three men in evening dress, and he was 
pleasurably aware of the fact, and bowed exagger- 
atedly; he made a smart, handsome figure beside 
Ferrier’s almost clumsy proportions and Hasting’s 
square shoulders. 

“Delighted to meet you,” he murmured; then he 
looked up. 

The little dancer had risen to her feet—the hare’s 
foot had fallen to the ground. She looked ghastly; 
the one rouge spot stood out in horrible contrast to 
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her white face; she had grasped at the chair-back 
as if without it she would have fallen. 

Ferrier made an involuntary move towards her, 
but she waved him back and forced a laugh. 

“T’m all right—only the room’s so hot—and 
you’re all such a crowd.” She pushed him on one 
side, and went over to the small window which 
opened on a narrow courtyard. Hastings followed 
her in concern. 

“Are you ill? Can I do anything for you?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, silly! Don’t look so scared—it’s the heat. 
I—I’m quite all right.’’ She pushed the hair back 
from her forehead; she laughed again. “I must 
turn you all out now, anyway—lI’ve had my first 
call. Come round afterwards if you like.” 

She looked straight at Major as she spoke, and 
the words seemed a direct invitation to him alone. 
Ferrier looked at him sharply; he was smiling. 

The three men took their departure. Hastings 
lingering for a last word, and then they were shown 
to seats in stalls that were not at all well filled. 

The entertainment was slow—the artists seemed — 
disheartened by the empty house; Ferrier found 
himself nodding once or twice till he was roughly 
roused from a half-doze by a blare of trumpets, and 
opened his eyes just in time to see Kitty Inglis, as 
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she was described on the programme, dance on to 
the stage. 

Hastings leaned forward, clapping his hands 
loudly. He had no eyes or ears for anything but 
the little flimsy-clad figure on the stage. “Can't 
she dance?” he whispered excitedly to Ferrier. 

“Fine!” said Ferrier. He didn’t care for it par- 
ticularly, but he applauded with all his strength for 
Hastings’ sake. Major looked on with a supercilious 
smile. 

“Quite good,” he said condescendingly. 

Before the dance was over, Hastings had left 
his seat and gone round again to the dressing-room. 

Ferrier looked after him laughingly— 

“Quite épris!” said Major, stifling a yawn. He 
sat up. “I’ve had enough of this show,” he said. 
‘Let's wet’ out:” 

“T must wait for—Hibbert.” Ferrier nearly for- 
got the name with which he had dubbed Hastings. 
“But don’t let me keep you, if you wish to go.” 

‘“Well—if you don’t mind—I think I'll get off. 
How about to-morrow? What time are you leaving 
town?” 

“I don’t know—I’ll ring you up.” 

“Yes, do—any time will suit me. I sha’n’t be 
sorry to get back to Eastsea; it’s too hot in London.” 

The two men parted outside the theatre. Ferrier 
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walked slowly back to the stage-door; it was a hot 
night, the sky was a myriad of stars, and Ferrier 
wondered what Joan was doing down at Eastsea, 
as he walked slowly up and down the narrow path, 
waiting for Hastings. 

The time passed slowly. Glancing at his watch, 
Ferrier found that it was nearly eleven. He went 
into the theatre again, and asked the door-keeper to 
see if Mr. Hastings was ready. 

The man stared at him. 

“Mr. Hastings left more than an hour ago, sir, 
with Miss Inglis.” 

“Oh!” Ferrier felt annoyed—then he laughed; 
he turned and walked back to the Adelphi. The 
door of the little flat was open, he walked in unan- 
nounced. Hastings sat alone in the sitting-room. 
He sprang up when he saw Ferrier—his face was 
white—he looked as if he had had a bad shock. He 
passed Ferrier, and shut the door, then— 

“You haven’t brought your friend back, then?” 
he said; there was a sneer in his voice. 

“No, why?” Ferrier asked the question sharply. 

His big figure looked almost threatening as he 
stood there, but Hastings faced him unflinchingly. 

“You may be Micky’s friend,” he said determin- 
edly, ‘and you may be all that he makes you out 
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_ to be—biut it’s not playing the game to pass off a 
blackguard and a cheat like that fellow Major on 
a man as if he were a decent sort, and if you don’t 
mind, [ll trouble you for an explanation.” 


CHAPTER XII 


OR a moment sheer astonishment kept Rich- 
ard Ferrier silent; a wave of colour ran up 
into his tanned face; then he laughed. 

“So you’ve guessed!” 

“Guessed!” Hastings’ boyish face was ugly with 
distrust and suspicion. “It didn’t take much guess- 
ing, but I shall be glad to hear what you have to 
say. I’ve treated you as a friend, and I call it a 
low-down trick to play on me in return.” 

He stopped. Ferrier took a stride forward; his 
eyes flashed, though his voice was quiet enough as 
he spoke. 

“You'd best wait before you say anything you'll 
be sorry for,” he said. “I’ll allow no man to speak 
to me like that. Sit down.” 

The eyes of the two men met. Hastings shrugged 
his shoulders and left his place by the door. He 
flung himself down in one of the armchairs, cocked 
his feet up on another, and lit a cigarette. 

“Well,” he said briefly. 

“1 think you'd better tell me what you suspect,” 
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_said the elder man. “It'll clear the air a bit; and 
then I’ll tell you the truth.” 

Hastings flung his cigarette down, and sprang to 
his feet as if he found the situation intolerable. 

“Hang it, man,” he said impulsively. “It’s not 
like me to ask a chap to my rooms and then insult 
him. If—if I’m mistaken, I beg pardon, but—that 
sweep—Major.” 

“Well e 

Hastings went on with a rush. “Kitty—Miss In- 
glis—recognized him. You know when she turned 
faint—she said it was the heat of the room; it 


wasn’t, but I never suspected anything was wrong 
till I went round again after her dance. I found 
her crying her heart out in the dressing-room.” 

He took an agitated stride up and down the room; 
stopping suddenly he faced Ferrier. 

‘T love that girl,” he said with disarming straight- 
forwardness. “I dare say I’m a fool, it’s knocked 
the mater up—lI told her all about it, and, oh, she 
said the usual things—that Kitty was common—that 
I should regret the day I met her, and stuff like 
that. I don’t care—I’d give my life for her will- 
ingly—but this can’t interest you, only I had to tell 
you to explain. I made her tell me what was the 
matter. She wouldn’t for ever so long, but I in- 
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sisted, and then she let out that it was Major. It 
seems she knew him years ago. 

“He treated her like dirt—he’s the sort of man 
who would. Have you noticed the devilish way he 
shows his teeth when he smiles? I never trust a 
nran who does that.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, Kitty—oh, good heavens, man, I can’t tell 
you anything about him that you don’t know, surely? 
You’ve knocked about the world more than I have; 
you must have met heaps of shady characters— 
how the deuce did you pick up with him?” 

Ferrier made no answer; he felt afraid all at 
once to tell Hastings the whole story. 

Hastings loved this dancer—Kitty Inglis—and if 
Major had ever done her a bad turn—his thoughts 
flew to Joan as he stood looking down at the 
younger man’s face—dared he give them all away 
to this boy with the fury in his eyes? 

“You are quite right in what you say,” he an- 
swered slowly, as if he were thinking over each 
word. ‘The man is no good! You may not believe 
me, but he’s no friend of mine. If he had been, I 
should have told him your real name; but as it was, 
I met him casually at another man’s house, and I’ve 
every reason to believe that he’s a sharper. I played 
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_ baccarat with him once, and he foisted bad money 
on me.” 

“And yet you still shake hands with him?” 

The questi6n was contemptuous. Ferrier flushed 
dully. 

He had deliberately placed himself in a false po- 
sition; had laid himself open to suspicion, and yet 
it seemed utterly impossible to lay bare the whole 
facts of the case, and state the reason why, so far, 
he had never yielded to the temptation to give Ma- 
jor the biggest thrashing he had ever had in his life. 

“T have a reason for not quarrelling with him,” 
he said. “It may seem odd to you, but I can’t ex- 
plain.” 

Hastings laughed rather contemptuously. 

“It’s rather a thin story,” he said. “If a man 
passed bad money on me, and I had even the ghost 
of a suspicion that it had been done on purpose, 
I'd either give him the biggest thrashing I knew how, 
or take one.” 

He looked at Ferrier’s big limbs with a wry smile. 

“You're not a man to funk,” he said abruptly. 
“So there’s another reason. I don’t want to have a 
tow with you—old Micky’s sent you over, and 
that’s good enough for me, but I do expect you to 
be straight with me.” 

He spoke frankly—his whimsical eyes smiled. 
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Ferrier stood immovable. Before him rose a vi- 
sion of Joan’s pale face and frightened eyes. What 
would it mean for her if he told this hot-blooded 
boy the trath? Come what may, he knew he could 
never give her away, and because of that, her 
brother also was safe! 

“T’m real sorry,” he said earnestly. “But I can’t 
tell you any more. I’d never have brought Major 
along of my own free will—he followed me—he 
thinks I’m a goose to pluck. He’s reckoned without 
his master? But that’s neither here-nor there; we 
can’t go on without having the whole story out, [ll 
be sorry, but—it’ll have £o end.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” broke in Hastings ex- 
citedly, “‘you’re not going to be such a fool as to al- 
low this man to get off, are you? I tell you he’s a 
notorious blackguard. Miss Inglis—ask her for 
yourself if you don’t believe me. If he’d had his 
deserts, he’d have done time years ago—been a com- 
mon gaol-bird!” 

Ferrier winced. 

“T know it must seem queer to you,” he said stilt- 
edly. ‘But I guess I can’t explain any more. It’s 
up to you to say what you'll make of it.” 

“Make of it!’’ Hastings kicked a footstool across 
the room in sudden passion. “You don’t leave me 
much choice. You stand there calmly and tell 
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me you’ve reasons of your own for hobnobbing with 

‘a man you know to be a blackguard. You're twice 
my size, but if I were in your place I’d have the 
law on him; I’d bring the police about his ears, I’d 
shove him into prison fast enough—and even pris- 
on’s too good for such a swine. It’s no use—I can’t 
swallow it, Ferrier. Things may be different over 
your side of the water, but we don’t put up with 
them here. If you’re under the man’s thumb in 
any way—lI know even the best of us get in the mud 
sometimes—lI’ll stick by you; but—good God, man! 
I should have thought you’d have been the first to 
want fair play. It makes my blood boil to think 
that I ever drank his beastly wine, and smoked his 
cigars. If he were here now, I’d smash his face, 
that I would.” 

His voice rose excitedly; he clenched his fists. 

Ferrier half smiled; he admired pluck, a wave of 
real liking for this hot-blooded boy surged through 
him. 

“There’s such a thing as biding one’s time,” he 
said quietly. “There’s a day of reckoning for us 
all.” He held out his big hand. “Shake,” he said. 
“T’ve never done a man a mean trick yet; I’ll not do 
one to you. I like your pluck—shake hands.” 

But Hastings made no movement forward; he 
flushed crimson. 
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“If it was only myself, I might take you on trust,” 
he said jerkily. ‘‘But—there’s Miss Inglis—and any 
man that hurts her—well, he’ll answer to me. This 
Major 3 

“Leave Major out of the question—I’ll settle 
with him.” 

The other laughed dryly. 

“IT suppose you know what you're letting me 
think?”’ he said. 

Ferrier made no answer. 

“You’re letting me think,” the younger man went 
on slowly, “that you’re in with him. I hate to say 
it to a friend of Micky’s; I hate to say it to any 
man. You can knock me down if you like.” 

Ferrier had made a swift movement, but checked 
himself; his clenched hand fell to his side, his face 
was white. 

“You are welcome to think what you like,” he 
said. “I don’t altogether blame you, anyway. Good 
night.” 

He took up his hat from the table, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe into the fender, and strode to- 
wards the door. 

Hastings stood watching him with an odd mixture 
of anger and shame in his face. 

There was something about Ferrier that he knew 
made it impossible for the man to be the cad he had 
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_to all intents and purposes called him, and yet when 
he thought of Kitty Inglis and the way she had 
sobbed out her story to him, he set his teeth. 

Ferrier went out of the room into the little pas- 
sage, and his heavy steps rang ominously through 
the silent night. When he heard the front door un- 
latch, young Hastings darted forward. 

“Ferrier! Here, damn it all—lI say, Ferrier.” 

He overtook him on the winding stone stairs 
which led to the street; he grabbed his arm boyishly. 

“Come back! I want to tell you something.” 

Ferrier resisted, then he shrugged his shoulders 
laconically, and followed the younger man back to 
the lamp-lit room. 

“Well?” he demanded uncompromisingly. 

Hastings looked embarrassed and distressed. 

“T beg pardon, if I’ve insulted you. I lost my tem- 
per, but if you were in my place—if you loved a 
woman 

“Go on,” said Ferrier gently. Hastings turned 
away with a sort of smothered groan. 

“If you cared for Kitty, you’d have had the devil 
roused in you, too, by what she told me—that brute 
—Major ss 

“Well ae 

‘“Hle’s Kitty’s husband,” said Hastings with a sob 
in his voice. 
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There was something pathetically tragic in his 
voice, and the forlorn droop of his shoulders. 

Ferrier made a step forward. 

“Her husband!” he echoed. A sudden flame of 
colour rushed to his face; in a flash he had recalled 
the way he had seen Major with his arms about 
Joan. If this were true, it made the insult offered to 
her a thing utterly unspeakable. 

“Yes.” Hastings spoke with his face averted; he 
stood against the open window looking out over 
sleeping London, and the rows of street lamps, 
which looked like sentinel eyes in the summer dark- 
ness. “She only told me to-night, when I found her 
crying. I never knew, never dreamed that she was 
already married!’ His voice broke. “I never could 
understand why she always put me off, and put me 
off. I thought there must be something, but that it 
was this—curse the fellow, curse him, I say.” 

His young voice rose passionately. He swung 
round, looking at Ferrier, his white face distorted 
by grief. “He deserted her before they’d been mar- 
ried a year, and left her to do the best she could. 
She was only a girl then, not twenty, and he used 
to knock her about—there is a scar on her fore- 
head to this day. She wears her hair low down to 
hide it. I’ve often asked her how she got it, and 
she wouldn’t tell me; and he did it—the man you 
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shake hands with and treat as if he were your equal 
" —the blackguard, the infernal blackguard! Wait 
till I meet him again. We’ll see then if he’s going to 
get off scot-free. 

“She says there is a regular gang of them— 
gentlemen sharpers. When she found it out he half 
killed her. They had spent half their time during 
the few months she lived with him, crossing to and 
from New York, fleecing fools on the liners, and 
in the winter they ran a place in London. 

‘Kitty had nothing to do with it, but there was 
another woman they used as a decoy. Kitty says she 
was pretty, and half the men went there because of 
her, but she was a thorough bad lot. She was hand- 
in-glove with Major and several others who ran 
the place. She helped to ruin hundreds of infatu- 
ated boys who swarmed to the house night after 
night—the worst of the whole gang Kitty says she 
was—and she made up to Major, as you call him— 
that’s not his name, needless to say—and it was for 
this woman he deserted Kitty.” 

“Tt’s an infernal lie.” The words seemed torn 
from Ferrier’s white lips; his eyes blazed. “It’s a 
lie—an infernal lie!”’ 

Hastings was staring at him open-mouthed; in- 
stinctively he had fallen a pace back. There was 
a terrible silence. 
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The two men, each desperately seeking to defend 
the woman he loved, faced each other with hatred 
in their eyes. At whatever cost, Ferrier knew that 
now he could never tell Hastings the truth of the 
whole inexplicable tangle; that come what may, he 
must do his unavailing best to. protect and save Joan. 

Hastings looked up at the man towering above 
him; he spoke through clenched teeth. 

“It’s absurd to talk about fighting you—you could 
smash me up with one hand. But’’—he stepped 
past him, and flung the door open—“‘you called me 
a liar! Liar yourself!” He flung the words defi- 
antly at him. “And now get out!” 

Ferrier had caught hold of a chair-back; he felt 
as if he must grip something to keep himself from 
violence; and yet he knew all the time that Hast- 
ings was entirely within his rights; that he could not 
resent the attitude the younger man had adopted. 

Twice he tried to speak, but no words would come; 
he turned and flung himself from the room. 

It was nearly two o'clock in the morning when 
he found himself in the street. There was not a 
soul about—London sleeping depressed and awed 
him; he strode on with a horrible feeling of loneli- 
ness. He had liked young Hastings; would have 
been glad of him as a friend; and now they had ir- 
retrievably quarrelled. Micky would hear all about 
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_it—an exaggerated story—hear him, Ferrier, 
dubbed not only liar, but coward! 

A thin, starved-looking cat, mewing forlornly, 
crept towards him. Ferrier stopped and mechanic- 
ally stroked the creature’s rusty coat; it purred with 
a peculiar sort of difficulty, as if it had not done so 
for years, and had forgotten it was capable of ut- 
tering any sounds of pleasure. 

Ferrier looked round him. He had turned on to 
the Embankment. The slimy water lapping the 
stone wall filled the silence like a sinister voice. It 
was impossible to go to an hotel for the night. He 
sat down wearily on one of the seats. 

The thin cat looked at him doubtfully for a mo- 
ment, then jumped up beside him, rubbing its head 
against his arm. Presently it curled up contentedly, 
still purring rustily, and keeping one eye open half- 
suspiciously. 

The night wore away. A grey streak of daylight 
pierced the darkness of the sky. A weary-looking 
policeman appeared noiselessly from nowhere, and 
glanced suspiciously at Ferrier. Finally he ven- 
tured a ‘Good morning, sir.” 

Ferrier answered curtly. He felt cold and stiff. 
When, presently, he rose to his feet, he ached in 
every limb. The thin cat jumped up also with a 
deprecating mew. 
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The policeman, watching the strange pair from 
a distance, suggested that there was a coffee-stall 
further along under the arch. 

Ferrier half smiled. 

*“Thanks,” he said. He walked along in the di- 
rection indicated, the cat following at his heels with 
little runs. 

He bought a cup of steaming cocoa, and asked 
for a saucer of milk for the cat. Then he fed it 
with bits of bun, and some beef from the inside of 
a thick sandwich. 

The stall man looked on with a sort of contemp- 
tuous amusement. ‘We get plenty of them strays 
about ‘ere,’’’ he said laconically. 

“Poor devils!” said Ferrier. 

It was quite daylight now; the greyness had van- 
ished, the veil-like mist over the river was lifting. 

Ferrier looked at the thin cat doubtfully; he 
hated leaving it again to starvation, but he did not 
know what to do with it; when he walked away from 
the stall, the poor creature followed him mewing 
plaintively. 

Ferrier stopped; he stooped and picked it up, 
and stowed it away inside his thick tweed coat, 
glancing round almost shamefacedly to see if any 
one had noticed; then he strode on in the direction 
of the hotel where Major was staying. 
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A rush of memories surged over him as he en- 
tered the hall with the group of marble figures at the 
foot of the stairs and the wide-spread buffalo horns. 
It was still too early for many people to be about; 
a sleepy-looking porter, in a green apron passing 
through the hall stared at him, then bade him a 
respectful good morning. The stout manageress 
came rustling down the stairs. 

She flushed when she saw Ferrier. 

“Oh, good morning, sir.” 

Ferrier unbuttoned his coat. 

“T’ve got a cat here,” he said. ‘The poor brute 
followed me. It’s starving.” 

She looked at him critically; sudden tears rushed 
toler eyes, 

“That is just the sort of thing my boy would have 
done,” she said tremulously. ‘Always so kind- 
hearted:” 

She stroked the head of the thin cat; it was look- 
ing about with scared, frightened eyes. 

“What am I to do with it?” asked Ferrier awk- 
wardly. 

“We do want another cat in the kitchen,” said 
the woman hesitatingly. “If you like to leave it 
here, sir.” ' 

Ferrier put it into her arms. 
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“Tell them to be kind to it,” he said. ‘Can I 
have some breakfast, or is it too early?” 

“You shall have some at once, sir.” 

Ferrier walked into the dining-room. His head 
ached furiously. He shivered as he sat there in the 
deserted room. When his breakfast was brought he 
had no appetite for it, but he drank three cups of 
strong tea. 

Presently he inquired which was Major’s room. 
He sent a card up to him. The reply came back 
that Mr. Major would be down in ten minutes. 

Ferrier wandered up and down the room. He 
was conscious of a desire to get Major out of Lon- 
don. He dreaded that Hastings should meet him 
again, and yet he could not make up his mind 
whether or not to go back to Eastsea. He was ina 
state of miserable indecision. 

He hated Major, and yet he longed to see Joan. 
It seemed a lifetime since he had left her. He could 
not bear to think of her, unprotected as she was. 

He wondered miserably how much truth there 
was in the story young Hastings had told him. He 
gritted his teeth and swore that there was none, but 
then, when Major came into the room, smiling and 
immaculate, Ferrier’s heart slowed to a sickening 
pulse of suspicion. 

Major was undeniably a handsome fellow; a 
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_ woman might find him attractive; there was tor- 
ture in the thought. 

“Early bird as ever,” said Major. ‘Couldn't 
you sleep? Where’s your friend—nice chap—eh?” 

Eyes: 

“Had your breakfast, too!” Major glanced at 
the table rather suspiciously. ‘‘What’s the pro- 
gramme?” he asked. 

Ferrier did not answer for a moment. 

There is no stronger passion in life than a man’s 
love for a woman, and Ferrier answered the voice in 
his heart that was Joan’s voice. 

‘“T’ve had enough of London,” he said. His eyes 
met those of Edward Major unflinchingly. “I’m 
going back to Eastsea.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


HERE was unfeigned delight in Major’s 
dark face; he echoed Ferrier’s halting 
words eagerly. 

_“Back to Eastsea to-day—this morning?” He 
laid an almost affectionate hand on Ferrier’s arm. 
“My dear boy, only too delighted. London’s im- 
possible this weather. I'll look up a train at once.” 

He called to a waiter for a Bradshaw; he handed 
his cigarette-case to Ferrier. He looked as pleased 
as if some one had unexpectedly presented him with 
a fortune. 

“They'll be delighted down at the cottage,” he 
went on. ‘“I’ll just send them a wire. Bennett must 
stay on—we’ll make a night of it, eh? I told Hast- 
ings you he broke off, and forced a rather un- 
easy laugh. “I bet old Ralph that you'd soon be 
fed-up with town,” he added quickly. 

He took the Bradshaw from the waiter, and 
flicked over the pages quickly; there was a sup- 
pressed excitement about him. Ferrier stood, hands 
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_in pockets, smoking his cigarette, watching him with 
steely eyes. 

“There’s a train at ten forty-five; we can just 
catch it.” Major glanced at his watch. “Get me 
some breakfast, waiter—no, toast and’ coffee will 
do: You'll join me, Ferrier?’ 

“No. I’ve had mine, thanks.” 

Ferrier sauntered over to the mantelshelf, and 
stared at a shipping calendar standing there; once 
or twice he glanced at Major through the mirror 
above the shelf. 

Major sat down to his toast and coffee whistling. 

‘By the way,” he said, as he buttered a slice, “how 
about that friend of yours we met last night? Won’t 


you have to go and tell him we’ve decided to go 
back ?” 


“He knows.” 

“Oh!” 

The eyes of the two men met in the mirror; Ma- 
jor laughed. 

“He was very gone on that little dancer at the 
Frivolity, eh?” 

bres.” 

“Great pity! Those sort of women are no good 
to a young fellow like that. Pretty and taking, I 
grant—but as wives!” he shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Yes,” said Ferrier slowly. ‘As wives one would 
feel rather sorry for them, I should think.” 

“Sorry? For them? For the husbands, you 
mean!” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, well, they never settle down; they can’t live 
without excitement—the call of the footlights, you 
know.” 

‘“Humph!” Ferrier turned, leaning his~ square 
shoulders against the marble mantelshelf. ‘I don’t 
profess to understand women,” he said casually. 

“Lucky man.” Major,sugared his coffee with the 
air of a man who makes a study of what he eats and 
drinks. “I’ve met all sorts myself; but I must say 
that of the whole lot there is not one to hold a 
candle to our little Joan—bless her!” He raised 
his cup as if giving a toast. Ferrier’s eyes never 
left his face. 

A scheme had been slowly growing and maturing 
in his brain as he stood watching his companion’s 
face in the glass. 
| “By the way,” he said suddenly, “I don’t know 
if it’s presumption on my part, but do you think 
Hastings would have any objection to my friend 
dropping down to Eastsea for a couple of days later 
on? He’s quite a sport—plays cards and all that. 
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_ I thought I’d mention it to you first. Say so if you 
think it won’t do to ask.” 

“My dear chap, Ralph keeps open house, and I 
am sure that any friend of yours Why not ask 
him to come along with us to-day?” 

“No, he couldn’t do that. He’s busy, but later on 
I’m sure he’d be delighted.” 

“Good, we'll fix it up; I liked him. By the way, 
what was his name? I’ve an awful memory for 
names. , Never forget a face, but names He 
laughed. 

Ferrier flushed dully. He could have bitten his 
tongue out with vexation. For the moment he, too, 
had forgotten what name he had given to young 
Hastings when he introduced him to Major. 

He dropped his cigarette and stooped after it, 
while he racked his brains for the name. Suddenly 
he remembered it. 

“Hibbert,” he said. “Yes, he’s quite a good 
chap.” 

Major left the table and lit another cigarette. 

“Well, we'll have the bill and be off, eh? I'll 
send a wire to Joan.” He sauntered from the room, 
humming gaily under his breath. 

Ferrier had not moved from where he stood. 
Through the glass he could see Major at the desk 
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in the hall, writing; presently he moved away out 
of sight. 

Ferrier threw his half-smoked cigarette into the 
empty grate and stretched his big limbs. 

Some one entered the room. Ferrier roused him- 
self hastily, thinking it might be Major, but it was 
the waiter. 

“Please, sir, there is a lady ” he broke off. 
“I beg pardon, sir, I thought you was the other 
gentleman. There’s a lady to see the other gentle- 
man, sir.” 

“Oh, well, he’ll be back in a moment; you'd bet- 
ter ask her in to wait.” He stopped as a girlish 
figure pushed open the door and entered. She wore 
a large hat and a black veil, which she flung back 
nervously; she made an eager step forward, 
then 

“Oh!” she said with a little frightened catch in 
her voice. “I thought you were—I thought you 


” 


were 
Ferrier stood up straight, there was a curious 
gleam in his eyes. The girl was Kitty Inglis, the 
dancer from the Frivolity. 
She was very white, in spite of the rouge and 
powder which disfigured her pert face; there were 
dark lines of tears or sleeplessness beneath her eyes. 
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_ The waiter looked at her curiously as he creaked 
from the room in shabby shoes. 

Ferrier drew forward a chair. 

“Won’t you sit down? Major will be back di- 
rectly. He’s only gone to send a wire. Ah, here he 
is!” 

Major came into the room briskly. He wore a 
smart, light overcoat, with a flower in the button- 
hole. 

“T’ve settled up,” he said. ‘“There’s a taxi-cab at 
”’ He broke off, star- 


ing at the girl who had risen from the chair and was 


the door; we’ve just time 


looking at him with wide, piteous eyes. 

He turned white even to the lips; his eyes took 
an ugly expression. The girl spoke first—timidly— 
falteringly. 

“Edward, I—I ” she broke down, bursting 
into tears. 


Major turned to Ferrier. 

“Will you leave us together? I—this—I’m very 
sorry. It’s a most unfortunate business ae ante 
spoke between his teeth. Ferrier left the room with- 
out a word, without a glance at the sobbing girl. 

He went out into the hall. The stout manageress 
eyed him uneasily from the small office. The door 
stood open, and he walked towards it laconically. 
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““How’s the cat?” he asked. He spoke for the 
sake of something to say. His words sounded vague. 

The woman looked pleased. She smiled ner- 
vously. 

“Quite at home, sir; she was sitting by the fire 
just now, poor thing! I’m always sorry for stray 
cats.” 

exces.” 

Ferrier looked round the room. Unconsciously 
his ears were straining to hear what was going on 
across the hall, but the door was closed now; he 
could only bitterly conjecture what treatment the 
poor little dancer was receiving at the hands of the 
man who had broken his marriage vows almost as 
soon as he had made them. 

“Are you leaving us to-day, sir?’ asked the 
woman hesitatingly. 

“Yes. It’s too hot in London. I like some air— 
we're going down to the sea. I only came up on 
business.” 

ACS, sir? 

Her eyes asked a question she did not like to voice, 
but Ferrier would not see it. His glance had fallen 
on the grinning demon who held the calendar on a 
pitchfork; it took him back to that morning when 
his dream-castle had been brought crashing about 
his ears. What a lifetime ago it seemed! 
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He wondered what Major had said in his wire 
to the cottage. He wondered how Joan would re- 
ceive the news of his return—if she would be glad. 
His pulses raced at the thought of seeing her again, 
even while he despised himself because his anger 
and resentment against her never lasted for long. 
She might be all that circumstances declared her to 
be, she might be even worse, and yet he loved her— 
his blood turned to fire at the thought of her—sweet, 
dainty, lovable—playing the decoy to coax money 
from the pockets of infatuated fools, laughing her 
merry laugh, singing her airy songs. He brought his 
clenched fist down on the high desk against which 
he stood with sudden despair, the stout manageress 
started with a scream from her ledgers. 

SO bh, wirl” 

Ferrier smiled grimly. | 

“Sorry, I was thinking.” He turned sharply as 
the door of the room across the hall opened and 
Kitty Inglis came out. 

She walked slowly. Her little feet in their absurd 
high-heeled shoes seemed to drag as if they were 
very weary, her face, shaded by its big hat, was 
downbent; but Ferrier saw it—the hopeless despair 
in the merry eyes—the white misery of the child 
mouth. 


He longed to go forward and ask if he could not 
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help her—she looked so young and lonely; but 
across the hall, through the open doorway, he could 
see Major watching, and the little lonely figure 
passed on and out through the heavy swing-doors 
and was lost to view. 


CHAPTER XIV 


AJOR attempted no explanation until they 
M were in the speeding taxi-cab. 

There was a look of concentrated rage 
and mortification about him. He sat beside Ferrier, 
his hands clasped together so that the knuckles stood 
out hard and white, his dark brows sullen. 

Ferrier asked no questions, and it was not until 
they neared the station that Major spoke. 

“T owe you an apology. It’s difficult to explain, 
I ought to have told you before; but I never 
dreamed she would turn up and worry me. That girl 
—you recognized her, of course—she danced at the 
Frivolity last night. I knew her years ago.” The 
words came with a sort of snarl. “‘I’d forgotten all 
about her, but she evidently remembers me well 
enough. It upset her last night when we went into 
her dressing-room. I should never have gone if I 
had suspected—you know what these little affairs 
are. I was not serious; she, apparently, was. That 
is all! I am sorry for your young friend Hibbert; 
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but you see I was right in what I said. A woman of 
that class is no good.” 

His voice was brutal. Ferrier made no comment; 
he could not trust himself. Major laughed lightly. 

“T soon let her see I was not to be black-mailed,” 
he said with detestable inflection. ‘‘She was very sub- 
dued when she went away. I fancy I’ve seen the 
last of her.’ He looked round at Ferrier, his white 
teeth gleamed. ‘Don’t mention it to little Joan,” 
he said. 

“No.” 

Major leaned back. 

“T thought you’d understand; wild oats have an 
unfortunate habit of cropping up in a man’s life. 
However, as I say, I fancy I’ve seen the last of her.” 

“She didn’t mention Hibbert?” 

“Good heavens, no! Poor chap! Think he’s seri- 
ous?” 

“TI should imagine so.” 

‘“Hfumph! Well, he’s welcome to her.” He 
laughed again brutally. 

“Here we are,” he leaned forward and opened 
the door. Ferrier got out; there was a singing 
noise in his head. He felt as if all the blood in his 
body had rushed to his brain. 

He went to the railway bar and ordered a neat 
brandy. He was conscious that Major was eyeing 
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_ him suspiciously. He asked him with exaggerated 
solicitude if he felt ill. 

Ferrier laughed. 

“I’ve never had a day’s illness in my life.” 

He tossed off the brandy—it quieted his nerves— 
and followed Major to the train. 

They had a first-class compartment to themselves, 
but this time Ferrier sat opposite Major; he kept 
alert and awake the whole time; it was Major who 
dozed. 

Soon Ferrier began to recognize familiar bits of 
the flying landscape; he felt like a schoolboy going 
home for long-desired holidays. He wondered if 
‘Joan would come to the station, how she would look, 
if she would be glad to see him. He remembered 
the way they had parted, the stunned wild look in 
her eyes—the way she had tried to prevent Major 
from going with him. 

The racing train seemed to crawl; it seemed an 
eternity till the first glimpse of the sea flashed in 
the sunlight. Ferrier, looking at it, drew a deep 
breath; he let the window down and leaned out. 

“Glad to be back?” asked Major. There was a 
sort of jealousy in his dark eyes. 

“Yes. Doesn’t it smell good after London?” 

Ferrier’s eyes sparkled; he drew a deep breath, 
filling his lungs with the pure salt air. 
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The train slowed down, and steamed into the 
little station. 

“Wonder who’ll meet us,” said Major. He 
stepped out first and looked up and down the plat- 
form. ‘Nobody,’ he said with a wry smile. 

“They may not have got your wire,”’ said Ferrier. 
He spoke with an indifference he was far from feel- 
ing; every second he expected to see Joan’s little 
figure appear. They walked out into the sunny road 
together. 

“Nobody,” said Major again ruefully. ‘Shall we 
have a cab?” 

“No, let’s walk; my legs are cramped.” 

They walked together down the winding road. 
On the cliff-path they passed the bare-footed boy 
Peter. He grinned at Ferrier, his white teeth 
gleaming against his brown skin. 

A bend in the road brought them before the cot- 
tage; the sunblinds were drawn, the windows stood 
wide open. 

“Theyre all out, I expect,” said Major. He 
opened the gate and walked up the path rather 
quickly. 

At sound of their steps on the gravel-walk, Hast- 
ings came to the door. 

“Fullo, hullo!’” he said cheerily. ‘So you’ve soon 
come back, like a pair of homesick boys, eh?” He 
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_ held out a hand to each. ‘‘Glad to see you both; 
we've had a slow time since you went. How did the 
business go on, eh?” he asked Ferrier. 

Major answered for him. 

“Oh, that’s all done. We spent the evening with 
a friend of Ferrier’s last night. Ferrier wants him 
to come down one day. I said I was sure you would 
be pleased, eh?” 

“Of course, any friend of yours.” 

They entered the house together. 

“Did you get my wire?” asked Major. 

“Yes, two or three hours ago; we had a good 
laugh over it, Bennett and I. Where is he? I really 
don’t know—wandering round somewhere.” 

“And Joan?” Major asked the question eagerly. 

Hastings answered slowly. 

‘‘She’s been out of sorts since you two left—won’t 
eat.” His eyes twinkled. “I don’t know which gay 
Lothario it is. She doesn’t know you’re coming back; 
she was out on the sands all the morning, and I didn’t 
tell her about your wire at lunch. I thought it would 
be a surprise for her, eh?” 

He laughed, looking at Ferrier. 

He took them both into the sunny dining-room 
and pressed sherry and biscuits on them. Ferrier 
felt in a frenzy of impatience. It was Joan he 
wanted to see, Joan he wanted to speak to; not 
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these men with their exaggerated hospitality. He 
had a strange feeling that some crisis lay before 
him; it filled him with a sort of nervous apprehen- 
sion, even while it stimulated, and put him on his 
puard. 

Major went off to have a bath; he declared that 
railway travelling always made him filthy. He 
grumbled about the carriage in which they had 
travelled; he said that if he were a rich man he 
would have his own saloon car. 

Ferrier listened rather disgustedly. When the 
door had closed upon him, Hastings laughed— 

“Don’t notice him—Major always talks rubbish 
like that.’’ He refilled Ferrier’s wineglass. “What 
are you going to do?” 

Ferrier looked out towards the sea. 

“Tt looks inviting,” he said with a short laugh. 

He was rather surprised at the eagerness with 
which Hastings pressed him to go and bathe. As 
he walked down to the seashore he wondered if it 
was only his own distrust that had made the other 
man appear so eager. 

But he understood when he reached the sands. 
They were nearly deserted, save for a few children 
playing about; but under the cliff, looking out over 
the sea, a girl sat alone, her back to some weed- 
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grown rocks, a book lying idly open in the lap of 
her white frock. 

Ferrier stood still. He felt suddenly as weak as 
a child, as if he could not have dragged himself 
another step. 

Joan had not seen him; she had not once glanced 
his way. Her hands were folded over the open book, 
she wore no hat, and the breeze ruffled her fair 
hair. Her delicate profile was silhouetted against 
the dark background of rock. 

Ferrier strode forward, his steps muffled in the 
loose, dry sand. He had forgotten everything in 
the world but the girl who sat there, staring out over 
the sea so listlessly. Everything was wiped from his 
memory save the fact that he loved her—that she 
was the one woman in the world for him. He felt 
as he had done that day—before he knew the truth 
—when he had spoken with her in the hotel draw- 
ing-room, when he had longed to take her in his 
arms. 

He was quite close to her before she seemed 
aware of his presence, then she looked round with a 
little start. 

“Joan!” She sprang to her feet with a stifled cry, 
the book falling to the sand; the blood rushed to her 
face, and then receded, leaving her deadly white. 

“Joan!” said Ferrier again, hoarsely. 
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She stumbled towards him then, and Ferrier’s 
arms closed around her, as if he could never let her 
go again; there was a fierce triumph in his eyes; he 
would not have cared if the whole world had come 
trooping on the sands to stare. She could feel his 
heart thumping beneath her«cheek; presently she 
lifted her face and tried to push him away. 

“Oh, let me go!” She spoke breathlessly, she 
could not meet his eyes. 

Ferrier loosened his clasp, but he still held her. 
He looked down at her and laughed shakily. 

“T have come back you see, Joan! You wanted 
me to come back?” 

She gave him no answer; she stood with head 
drooped, as if some bitter weight of shame crushed 
her. 

“Yoan!’’—he put a hand gently beneath her chin, 
his honest, passionate eyes swept her face jealously 
—‘look at me.” 

She raised her eyes; they were full of tears; her 
lips quivered piteously. Ferrier bent his head and 
kissed them. 

She put her hands to her eyes. 

“Oh!” she said—the word was half a laugh— 
“some one will see us.” 

He looked round carelessly. 

“There is nobody to see.’”’ His voice told her that 
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_ he should not have cared if there had been. He put 
an arm about her; he drew her down to the rock 
beside him—he had so much to say to her, and yet 
he could find no words. He looked at her, and found 
it impossible to believe that he had kissed her—that 
he had kissed the lips that had so often mocked, and 
defied, and tortured him. 

He drew her to him with a sudden fierceness. He 
asked her a strained question— 

“Joan, do you love me?” 

She turned her face away. 

“Do you love me?” she said. 

He pressed her head back against his shoulder. 
He bent and kissed her lips. 

“T love you more than anything in the world,” 
he said. “I have always loved you. The day I 
went away, when I saw you in that man’s arms, I 
could have killed myself—or you.’ She gave a 
little protesting cry. 

“T couldn’t help it. I tried to keep him from 
going to London with you. I was afraid,” her 
voice sank to a whisper. 

Ferrier held her closely. 

“Why were you afraid?” he asked her. His 
voice was rather hard; he was beginning to remem- 
ber things. His heart throbbed with the longing 
for her to tell him everything; the truth from her 
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lips would have been as sweet music to him as the 
words “I love you.” 

She shivered in his arms. 

“You know,” she said faintly. ‘“You—oh, how 
you must have hated me when—when you first 
knew!” 

Ferrier did not answer for a moment. In her 
faltering words he read the confession for which he 
longed. When he spoke, it was with the: whole 
noble generosity of his heart—the generosity of 
a man who, knowing all, forgives all. At that 
moment everything was wiped out—forgotten. 
Joan stood once again on the pedestal where he had 
worshipped her when they first met. 

“Joan, when will you marry me?” 

She was suddenly still. He felt the stiffening 
of her whole slender body against him. Her cheek, 
which was all he could see of her averted face, 
blanched. When she laughed, it was high-pitched, 
unnatural, 

“Oh, you take my breath away.” She laid her 
trembling hand above the one that clasped her. 
“You—you mustn’t talk like that—yet! Why— 
why. ’” she broke off breathlessly. 

_. “T will marry you, and take you away, and 
teach you to forget all that has ever happened,” 
he said. His voice was full of determination. 
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‘Nothing matters—nothing—if only you love 
me.” 

She freed herself from him; a smile quivered 
about her lips. 

“T can’t—not yet. You don’t understand. My 
brother—and—and the others mM 

“Teave me to deal with them.” 

She laid soft fingers against his mouth. He 
caught them and kissed them passionately. 

“Oh, my love, my love!” he said. His voice was 
broken. ‘Let me take you away. If you knew how 
I have longed to take you away.” 

She broke into piteous sobbing; she looked round 
fearfully, as if she dreaded some one was listening. 

‘You mustn’t,” she said. ‘‘You mustn’t. Oh, 
believe me, I know best. You must wait a little 
while, if you love me—just a little while. They 


”? 


mustn’t know yet. Promise me, promise me 

“If they have threatened you—frightened 
you - 

‘“‘No—no! How could they—how could they.” 

His eyes darkened. 

“One night, I heard you sobbing. Joan—if I 
knew that any one had hurt you”—he drew a deep 
breath; his hands clenched. 

She brushed away her tears. 

“You will promise me,” she entreated. ‘You 
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will not tell them—yet—not any of them. They 
will not hurt me—they would not dare. I am quite 
safe, now you are here. Promise me that you will 
wait—just a little while.” 

He hesitated. She broke out petulantly— 

“You don’t trust me. I suppose I can’t expect 
you to.” 

“T do not deserve that,” he said gently. “I have 
not asked you a single question. I never shall. 
Some day you will tell me everything, Joan. I do 
trust you; and because I trust you, I will do as you 
ask me.” 

He released her hands—he rose to his feet, look- 
ing down at her with a smile, half whimsical, half 
tender. 

“T was sent down to bathe; may I walk back to 
the house with you? Or must I go another way?” 

She forced a smile. 

“You must not look at me like that.” Tears 
swam suddenly in her eyes; she bit a quivering lip. 
“If you look at me like that, everybody will know 
that—that——”’ 

“We love each other,” said Ferrier. He spoke 
the words triumphantly. ‘Oh, little Joan, you don’t 
know what a hard task you have given me.” He 
turned her to him suddenly. ‘Kiss me, Joan,” he 
said; ‘‘you nave not once kissed me.” 
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_ He took off the big slouch hat he wore because 

she had once said she liked it; the sea breeze flut- 
tered his thick brown hair. He looked somehow 
oddly like a big, bashful boy as he stooped towards 
her. 

Joan stood twisting her fingers together. Sud- 
denly she raised her face with a reckless gesture. 

“Remember that you—you asked me—to—kiss 
you,” she said; her soft lips touched his; then, be- 
fore he could speak, or hold her, she turned and 
fled from him across the sand. 

An hour later, Ferrier went back to the cottage. 
He had walked about, feeling as if his happiness 
were too great for the house, too great to share 
with anything but the sea and the sky. His eyes 
sparkled, there was a new buoyancy in his stride. 

Joan was pouring tea for the other men in the 
little sunny room. Bennett hauled himself off a 
couch to shake hands with Ferrier. Ferrier looked 
hesitatingly at Joan. 

“T met Mr. Ferrier on the sands an hour ago,” 
she said casually. “Why didn’t any one tell me you 
two were coming back?’ She smiled at Major. “TI 
suppose you all thought it would be a pleasant sur- 
prise, eh?” 

“And wasn't it?’ asked Major lazily. He 
watched her from half-closed sleepy eyes. 
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She laughed. 

“Why, of course!”” She seemed to avoid looking 
towards Ferrier. He knew it, and his heart swelled 
with a sort of pride. 

She loved him. He had held her in his arms and 
kissed her. It was their secret—something shared 
with him from all the world. He tried not to look 
at her, but his eyes turned always to where she sat. 
There was a curious tenderness in their depths. Al- 
ready he was wondering when he would be alone 
with her again. 

There was no mention made of cards that night; 
in his newly-found happiness Ferrier forgot to 
wonder why. They sat in the porch of the little 
cottage, talking and smoking. Joan, in her white 
frock was close to him—a fold of her dress brushed 
his foot—once, he brushed her hand with his lips 
under cover of the darkness. 

When he went to his room that night, he stood 
at the window for a long time looking out across 
the sea where the moonlight made a fairy path of 
gold to the sand. 

“God bless her! God bless my wife that is to 
Gel: 

The words came clumsily to his lips from the 
depths of his heart. 
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And across the moonlit landing, behind a locked 
door, Joan crouched sobbing at her bedside in an 


agony of shame and misery. 
“T wish I were dead! I wish I were dead!” 


CHAPTER XV 


she two days following Ferreir’s return to 
Eastsea passed uneventfully. 

The weather was glorious; warm, golden 
sunshine by day, cool, silvery moonlight by night. 

Joan’s brother hired a motor-car from the next 
town along the coast, and drove his guests into the 
country for long day excursions; for the moment 
hostilities seemed suspended. 

Sometimes Ferrier almost forgot that he was in 
the enemy’s camp; for the moment his suspicions 
were lulled to sleep. * 

Joan and he were alone for some part of each 
day; they wandered together on the sands, and 
along the country road which ran across the brow 
of the cliff between grassy meadows. 

Twice Major had been up to London for the day, 
and each time when he returned he seemed worried 
and angry. He would sit at dinner, his dark brows 
scowling, hardly speaking. . 

Then Joan would devote herself to him—would 
tease him and coax him into a good humour, almost, 
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~s0 it seemed to Ferrier, as if she feared him in his 
sullen moods. 

Ferrier had kept to his promise; by no word or 
sign of his had either of the other men guessed the 
secret which he and Joan shared. 

‘Are you happy, little girl?’ he asked her once, 
wistfully. 

It was evening, and he and Joan had sauntered 
down the cliff path in the moonlight. For the past 
two nights there had been no question of cards. Ben- 
nett had declared that it was a sin to stay in when 
the moon shone; he spent his time dozing, and 
drinking, in the depths of the hammock in the little 
front garden. 

Joan did not answer Ferrier’s question immedi- 
ately. She shivered a little as they stood together 
in the warm night; then— 

‘Are you?” she asked him. 

She so often answered his questions by asking an- 
other; Ferrier had noticed it, and put it down to 
shy hesitancy on her part. He laughed now ten- 
derly. 

“Am I happy? I am so happy that every morn- 
ing when I wake up, I tell myself that it is too good 
to last. Every night when I go to bed, I am afraid 
to go to sleep, for fear I shall wake and find it has 
all been a dream.” 
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He coloured. It was not often he gave way to 
such bursts of eloquence. 

“Nothing lasts,” said Joan. “Not even happi- 
ness!” 

She looked away from him out over the sea; her 
eyes were sad. 

“Our happiness will last,” said Ferrier. ‘“‘When 
are you going to give me the right to prove to you 
that it will?” 

She shook her head, smiling faintly. 

“Oh, you impatient man! Why, it’s only two 
days—only two days since—since you ¥s 

“Since I kissed you,” said Ferrier. ‘Joan, do you 
remember the first time I kissed you? I thought I 
hated you—I wanted to hurt you.” 

“You were very rude to me,” she said. She 
averted her head—she forced a laugh that did not 
ring true. “I think I was wonderfully good to for- 
give you so soon.” 

They walked on a little way; when they reached 
the bend in the narrow path where the red letter- 
box was built in the wall, Joan stopped. 

“TI must go back—I promised them some music. 
No, let me go alone, please.” 

She smiled at him. 

“Don’t look so fierce, you frighten me.” She 
paused, then she asked a slow question. ‘‘Suppos- 
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_ing—supposing I didn’t love you after all? What 
would you do?” 

Ferrier hesitated; he frowned a little. 

“What should I do?” he repeated slowly. He 
lifted his hand, and pointed to the radiant moon. 
A bank of dark clouds was drifting towards it, and 
as Joan followed the direction of his hand they 
glided across its golden face and left the world in 
darkness. ‘““That is how my life would be,”’ said Fer- 
rier. 

She did not answer; she stood twisting her fin- 
gers together nervously. Sudenly she looked up and 
smiled. ‘“Then it is just as well that I do love you,” 
she said sweetly. She stood on tip-toe; she lifted 
her arms and pulled his head down towards her. 
“T think I should like to kiss you,” she said. 

The blood rushed to Ferrier’s brown face; she 
had never voluntarily kissed him yet. As her soft 
lips touched his, he caught her to him with rough 
passion. 

“You asked me what I should do if you didn’t 
love me,” he said. “Do you know what I should 
do?” His eyes and voice were fierce. “I think I 
should kill you if you didn’t love me, or if you 
fooled me. That song of yours, Joan; I used to 
think—what is it?” 

She had turned very white, her eyes were closed. 
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“Let me go,” 


let me go.” 

He released her instantly; he was full of remorse. 

“I’m such a great clumsy chap,” he said stammer- 
ingly. “I don’t realize how strong I am. Are you 
better? What can I do?” 

She laughed. 

“Ton’t be so frightened—it’s nothing; but you’re 
such a bear, you know. And now we really must go 
back. Let me go on—you may come in five minutes.” 
She ran away up the narrow cliff path. 

Ferrier followed some minutes later. 

When he reached the top of the cliff he remem- 
bered that he had no tobacco. He disliked cigars 
and cigarettes, and, as a rule, there was nothing else 
to be had at the cottage. 

He retraced his steps a little way and turned down 
the road which led to the village. 

Most of the little shops were shut, but the one 
kept by the young married woman who had directed 
him to the bank showed a light in the window. 

Ferrier opened the door and went in. A girl stood 
at the counter talking to the young married woman. 
She turned as Ferrier entered—it was the smart 
maid from the cottage. 

“Good evening,” said Ferrier. He thought she 


she said weakly. “You hurt me— 
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looked like a marionette, with her short skirts and 
high-heeled shoes. 

“Good evening, sir,’ she smiled and simpered. 

Ferrier filled his pipe and helped himself to a 
match. The two women watched him interestedly. 

“The London paper is just in, sir,” ventured the 
young married woman. “We don’t get them till 
rather late.” 

She pushed one across the counter. 

“Thanks.” Ferrier bought one, and, bidding the 
smart maid good evening, went out with it in his 
hand. 

It was past nine o’clock. He wondered what they 
were all doing down at the cottage, and quickened 
his steps. 

Hastings and Bennett were smoking in the little 
front garden; from the sitting-room came the sound 
of the piano. Glancing sharply towards the win- 
dow, Ferrier saw Major bending over Joan as she 
sat playing. The hot blood rushed to his face. He 
wondered how long it would be before he had the 
right to resent such liberties. 

“Hullo!” said Bennett sleepily from the ham- 
mock. ‘Thought you were lost.” 

“IT went down to the village to get some tobacco.” 
Ferrier sat down on the doorstep. The light from 
the hall fell on his face and the paper he carried. 
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He was on thorns to go into that lamplit room 
and interrupt the téte-d-téte, but he had told Joan 
that he trusted her absolutely, and so he did, he told 
himself doggedly, as he unfolded the paper and 
glanced casually down the first page. 

There was nothing to interest him. He turned 
it over laconically, then his eye caught a glaring 


headline. 


SUICIDE OF A POPULAR DANCER! 


He read on down the first few lines. Bennett, 
watching him from the shadowy garden, saw the 
sudden clenching of the hands that held the paper. 
““What’s up?” he asked. 

Ferrier did not answer; he was engrossed in the 
paragraph before him— 


“Miss Kitty Inglis, the popular young dancer, committed 
suicide early this morning in her flat at Kensington. When 
her maid went to call her, she received no answer, and when 
the door was forced, Miss Inglis was found dead on her 
bed. Death was due to poisoning. A letter was found in 
the room, addressed to a gentleman to whom Miss Inglis is 
believed to have been engaged. Great regret will be felt 
among those who know this clever young dancer, who was 
only twenty-four years of age.” 


Ferrier rose abruptly to his feet. He went into 
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_ the house and pushed open the closed door of the 
sitting-room. Major turned sharply as he entered, 
and Joan broke off with a discordant chord. 

Ferrier held the paper to Major. His voice was 
tense when he spoke. ‘Read that,” he said. 

Major stretched a languid hand for the paper. 
He carried it over to the lamplight, and for a mo- 
ment there was silence in the little room. 

Joan had swung round on the piano stool; she sat 
watching Major’s face curiously—she had not once 
glanced at Ferrier. 

“Good God!” said Major tonelessly. 

‘What is it? What is the matter?” Joan rose 
and went towards him. “Is anything the matter?” 

He forced a smile. 

“No, nothing much. A girl—a little dancer Fer- 
rier and I saw in town the other night—has com- 
mitted suicide, that’s all. Awfully sad—quite young, 
too! I wonder what on earth she did it for.” 

He looked at Ferrier. 

Ferrier’s eyes were steely. 

“T suppose the truth will come out at the inquest,” 
he said as he turned away. “There must have been 
some reason.” 

Major did not answer; he tossed the paper care- 
lessly on the table. 

‘Poor soul!” he said. He took a cigarette from 
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his case and lit it; his hand was not quite steady. 

Joan took up the paper and read the paragraph 
from beginning to end. 

“Poor girl!” she said. She looked at Ferrier. “‘Do 
you know the man she was engaged to?” 

“No—at least, a friend of mine was 2 

“Dead nuts on her,” interrupted Major coarsely. 

Joan shivered. 

“What a horrid way to put it.” 

Ferrier noticed how pale she looked in the lamp- 
light. He stifled a sigh. How long did she mean 
to go on like this, he wondered dejectedly. There 
seemed no reason for it. 

Major lounged to the door. He called across the 
hall to the men in the porch— 


“Come in, you moon-gazers, and let’s have a 
game of cards.” 

Joan’s eyes flew appealingly to Ferrier. He smiled 
reassuringly. Hastings came into the room looking 
sleepy. He was followed in a few moments by Ben- 
nett. 

Major had already got out the cards, and wheeled 
the table into the centre of the room; he looked 
like a man who has had a bad shock. He began 
shuffling the cards at random. 

Joan spoke to her brother. 

“If you are going to play, I shall go to bed.” 
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He put an arm about her shoulders. 

“Tired?” he asked as he stooped and kissed her 
cheek. 

Ferrier, watching, saw the quick way she averted 
her head. 

“Good night! everybody,” she said. 

Major followed her—he caught her hand. 

“‘Aren’t we all to be served the same way?” he 
asked, bending towards her. 

Hastings saw the sudden movement Ferrier made 
forward—the look of rage in his face. He inter- 
vened smoothly, pulling Major back. 

“Don’t be an ass.” 

He stood in the way while Joan made her escape. 

Major was inclined to be sulky. 

“T’ve known her all my life,” he said. ‘Why 
shouldn’t I say what I like to her?” 

“Ho, ho!” said Bennett mockingly. ‘Always 
after the ladies, Edward—always after the ladies. 
Stop scowling, dear boy, and come and play.” 

““What’s it to be?” asked Hastings. He drew 
forward a chair. 

“Bridge,” said Major decidedly. “If it’s not, I 
sha’n’t play.” 

He helped himself to a stiff dose of whisky; he 
drank it off and refilled his glass. 


” 
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“Bridge let it be,” said Bennett soothingly. He 
seemed anxious to propitiate Major. 

They cut for partners and Ferrier played with 
Hastings. For a couple of hours they won steadily, 
but when the clock struck two Major threw down 
his cards. 

“T’ve done—the luck’s out.” 

His voice sounded sullen; presently he slipped 
away without bidding any one good night. 

When Ferrier went up to his room, Hastings and 
Bennett accompanied him. They bade him good 
night on the landing. 

“Pleasant dreams,” said Bennett; he hiccoughed 
slightly. He looked a deplorable little figure, com- 
mon and caddish. 

Ferrier shut and locked his door. It rather wor- 
ried him that for the second time he had been allowed 
to win. He wondered when the tactics were to be 
changed. 

He could not sleep that night; his thoughts were 
full of the pathetic little figure of Kitty Inglis as 
he had last seen her when she walked from the 
hotel. It made him sick to remember the callous 
way Major had spoken of her. 

Then he thought of young Ralph Hastings—the 
hot-headed boy who had been so devoted to her. 
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. What was he feeling to-night with the woman he 
loved lying dead. 


*K * * * * 


In the morning he went down to the sea for an 
early dip. Brown-legged Peter was in his usual place, 
mending nets; he stopped working and watched Fer- 
rier dive and swim. 

“You won’t drown easy,” he said, with a grin, as 
Ferrier came up to him after he had dressed. 

“No,” Ferrier laughed; he spread the damp towel 
on a sun-baked rock to dry. 

““You’m like the other gent as was here,” Peter 
resumed stoically. ‘He could swim, too, ’e could. 
’"E saved t’young lady’s life.” 

“What young lady?” 

‘“*T’young lady up yon,” he jerked his head back 
towards the cottage. Ferrier’s eyes brightened. 

“Why, you must mean Micky,” he said. 

“T niver ’eard ‘is name,” said Peter. “But ’e 
saved t’young lady’s life fur sure.” 

‘She was bathing, wasn’t she? It was an acci- 
dent ?” 

“Haccident!”’ Peter’s brown nose took a scorn- 
ful turn. “’Tweren’t no haccident, and don’t you 
believe it. She meant to do fur ’erself, sure enough. 
"Tweren’t no haccident.” 
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There was a moment’s silence. 

Ferrier asked no questions. He knew that brown- 
faced Peter watched him curiously; he never quite 
trusted Ferrier. As soon as he had given him a 
confidence, he regretted it. He got up now and 
walked away—there was sofnething in the set face 
of the big man beside him that seemed to bode 
nothing good. 

But Ferrier was hardly conscious of his depar- 
ture; he walked back to the cottage, his brain in a 
turmoil. The more scrappy details he gleaned of 
Joan’s past life, the less could he understand her 
hesitation to free herself from it and all its assoct- 
ations. Try as he might, he could not believe that 
fear of the three men was her only reason. 

His patience was fast becoming exhausted. He 
resolved to tell Joan that he would wait no longer; 
that she must definitely sever her connection with 
Major and the others. 

She was alone in the breakfast-room when he en- 
tered—-sitting at the head of the table, looking out 
of the window with listless eyes. Ferrier went be- 
hind her chair, and, stooping, kissed her. 

She started up with a little cry and went white to 
her lips. When she saw it was he, she laughed 
breathlessly, dropping into her chair again. 
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“Oh! You frightened me; supposing some one 
had seen us!”’ 

“Well, what of it?” Ferrier demanded. He laid 
his hand on her shoulder. ‘‘What of it?” he asked 
again. 

She looked back at him; her eyes were anxious, 
but she made no answer. 

“Joan,” said Ferrier slowly, “I have reached the 
end of my patience; you must let me tell your 
brother that you are to be my wife. I will not stand 
by and see that fellow Major taking liberties with 
you any longer.” His fierce voice grew tenderly 
whimsical. ‘‘After all,’ he smiled at her, “‘is it such 
a very dreadful thing to think of being my wife?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt isn’t that, but you promised me—a little 
longer—just a little longer!” 

“No,” said Ferrier. He took his hand from her 
shoulder. ‘‘No,” he said again, in a voice of flint. 

He had been so confident what her answer would 
be—it was a terrible disappointment. 

“You told me you would trust me,”’ she made the 
plea in a low voice. ‘You promised you would trust 
me,” 

“I do trust you,” he maintained doggedly. “But 
what sort of scoundrel is a man who stands by and 
allows other men to fool with the woman he loves? 
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I have had to do it up to now—for your sake. I 
tell you I will do it no longer.” His voice rose ex- 
citedly. 

“Oh, hush! Some one will hear.” Her voice 
was agitated; she looked past him towards the 
closed door. ‘Some one will be sure to hear,’ she 
urged in panic. 

Ferrier laughed roughly. 

“Let them hear,” he said. “The whole world is 
welcome to hear; I love you—lI love the very ground 
you walk on, and if you love me ” He broke 
off jaggedly. ‘Do you love me, Joan?” 

The quiet confidence had left his voice; his face 
was agitated. 

Joan averted her head. 

“Must I always be telling you? It is you who 
cannot love me, if you will not do as I ask.” 

He swung round. 

“You never give me a direct answer.” His eyes 
blazed passionately. ‘Why do you not answer my 
question? You have only to look at me to know that 
I love you. My God!—if you are playing with me.” 

She cried out shrinking from him. Ferrier strode 
away to the window. He could hardly trust himself 
to speak—there was a breathless silence. 

“JT beg your pardon,” he said at length dis- 
jointedly. “I am sorry, but you don’t understand; 
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no woman can ever understand what it is to a man 
to see the woman he loves and another man—” 
His voice grew bitter. “I have never cared for any 
one in all my life till now. I’m a rough chap; if 
I’d had half a dozen love-affairs before I met you, 
I suppose I should go about the job better!” 

Still no answer. Ferrier turned; Joan sat at the 
table, her hands folded in her lap, her little face 
drawn and miserable; there was a look of blind 
hopelessness in her eyes. 

“Joan!” Ferrier spoke her name with a half sob 
in his voice. It was infinitely pathetic to see the 
power this girl had over the big fellow. 

She lifted her eyes. 

“There is somebody coming downstairs,” she said 
apathetically. She busied herself with the coffee; 
when the door opened to admit Major, she was 
laughing and chatting with Ferrier, as if she had 
not a care in the world. 

Major glanced from one to the other with jeotbue 
suspicion; he sat down sulkily. 

Ferrier had no further opportunity for conversa- 
tion with Joan till late in the morning; then she 
came out to him in the garden of her own accord as 
he sat in the sunshine reading the paper. 

The morning papers had a lengthy account of 
poor little Kitty Inglis’ suicide; they gave a photo- 
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graph of her. Her saucy, commonly pretty little 
face smiled at Ferrier from the pages as she had 
smiled a few nights ago in the dressing-room at the 
Frivolity. 

Joan looked over his shoulder at the poor little 
dancer. . 

“Why are you so interested in that poor girl?” 
she asked him. 

“T am not,” he told her. He wondered what she 
would say if he told her that the dead girl had been 
Major’s wife—or did she know already? 

He rose to his feet. 

“T want to speak to you,” said Joan. ‘Shall we 
go out a little way.” 

He followed readily; they walked down the wind- 
ing cliff path to the sands. 

“What do you want to say?” asked Ferrier. He 
did not look at her—he stalked along beside her, 
hands deep-thrust in his pockets. 

She seemed to find it difficult to begin. Twice 
her lips moved; once she glanced up at him with 
scared eyes, then— 

“You were angry with me this morning. I am 
very sorry—but no, wait a moment.” She put out 
a hand to ward him off as he turned to her eagerly. 
“T want to say something to you first.” 

She stopped again; the colour came and went in 
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her pale cheeks. ‘“Mr. Major has asked me to go 
over to Teele with him. He wants me to go with 
him alone,” she spoke rapidly now, as if anxious to 
get through the words. “We shall go in the car— 
just for the drive and back. I thought I ought to tell 
you. I can’t very well refuse; I have told my brother. 
He—he does not mind; but, of course, I could not 
go without letting you know. There is no harm in 
it—and if you trust me—I must go. You don’t un- 
derstand, and I can’t explain; but—you don’t mind, 
do you?” 

Ferrier’s big strides had unconsciously quickened; 
she almost had to run to keep up with him. His 
face was grey, his eyes stared straight before him. 

‘Richard!’ said Joan appealingly. She had never 
spoken his Christian name before; she did so now 
timidly. The little faltering appeal struck him like 
a blow; he was nearly mad with rage and jealousy. 
He heard it only as a new subtle means with which 
to subjugate him. The roar of the sea, and the soft 
breeze seemed to fling the words of her song to him 
mockingly— 


“She can both false and friendly be—beware! 
Trust her not; she is fooling thee—fooling thee!” 


He stood still; he turned, looking down at her 
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with flaming eyes from the grey pallor of his face; 
his voice was terrible when he spoke. 

“You ask me if I ‘mind’? You keep on throw- 
ing in my face that I do not trust you? Do I mind, 
you ask me—if you go alone with a man whom you 
know to be a scoundrel and a blackguard—to spend 
the whole afternoon in his company. Why should 
I ‘mind’?” There was a sneer in his voice—the 
voice that could be so wonderful in its depths of 
tenderness for her. ‘“‘Go by all means! But if you 
do——” His breath tore from his throat. “If you 
do, it is an end to everything between us. You are 
afraid to anger him—you have never known my 
anger yet! I would give my life for you, but if you 
go I will never forgive you, or take you back!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


waited for no answer to the words he had flung 
at Joan’s appeal; he turned and strode away 
from her. 

He was beginning at last to realize that he had 
walked in a fool’s paradise. Common sense told him 
plainly enough that had this girl cared for him, 
nothing would ever have parted them. He tried not 
to believe it—he would have given ten years of his 
life to have shouted down the suspicion in his heart. 

He did not go back to the cottage to lunch. He 
stayed out on the cliffs, fighting the despair in his 
heart. 

If she went to Teele with Edward Major it would 
be his answer once and for all. 

He was face to face with grim reality. Joan had 
been with these men for so long, seen with their 
eyes for so many years, that it had become impos- 
sible for her to think or act independently. 

He recalled what the stout manageress at the 
London hotel had told-him. 
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“Six months’ imprisonment—six months’ impris- 
onment!”’ 

What chance had she had—? one weak girl in a 
den of scoundrels? The inevitable revulsion of feel- 
ing came, pity surged through him. He remem- 
bered that day on the sands when he came back from 
London. He could still feel the light pressure of 
her head above his beating heart, the soft touch of 
her lips on his. She loved him—she did love him; 
how could he doubt her? 

He went back hurriedly towards the cottage; 
there was a new buoyancy in his step. He told him- 
self that she had not gone, that he would find her 
in the garden or in the house, that he would hear 
her voice, meet the sweet frankness of her eyes— 
and the black clouds about his sun would disperse 
once more. 

He pushed the gate open eagerly, there was no- 
body in the garden. He strode on into the house; 
there was a sleepy silence over everything. 

The dining-room was empty—a big bee droned 
lazily on the window—the piano stood open, some 
music on the rack. 

He went across to the little room on the other 
side of the hall where they had played bridge the 
night before. Hastings lay asleep in one of the big 
chairs, his eye-glass dangled against his waist-coat, 
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his womanish hands, with their slim, rather cruel- 
looking fingers, hung limply at his sides; Bennett 
was writing letters at a table in the window. 

He looked up and nodded at Ferrier. 

‘“Where’ve you been?’ he asked. “We thought 
of sending the town-crier round,” he grinned. “Aw- 
ful hot, eh?” 

“Where is everybody?” asked Ferrier. “Major 
and—Miss Hastings?” 

Bennett carefully blotted the letter he had been 
writing. 

“Gone out in the car—blazing hot; gone over 
to Teele to tea—eh?” 

The latter was a sharp exclamation. Bennett rose 
to his feet in sudden alarm. Ferrier’s tall figure had 
staggered a little—he put his hand back, catching 
at a chair for support. 

‘““Have some brandy,” said Bennett promptly. “I 
suppose you’ve been in the sun; sleeping, perhaps, 
eh?” 

“No, but—it is hot—thanks.” 

He took the tumbler held to him, and gulped off 
the contents; the swimming sensation cleared from 
his head—his heart began to beat again slowly. 

Bennett watched him. 

“Better?” he asked. “Good! Sit down for a bit.” 

He went back to his writing; Ferrier sat down 
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on the edge of the sofa. The world was not quite 
steady about him yet. 

He sat staring dully at the carpeted floor—it was 
a green carpet with scattered roses, and a border. 
Ferrier counted the roses backwards and forwards, 
then he counted the petals. It annoyed him because 
some of the flowers had nine petals and some seven. 
Save for the ridiculous detail, his mind felt numbed 
—blank. 

Presently he got up and walked out of the room. 
Bennett let him go without comment, but after a 
moment he leaned across and shook the man sleep- 
ing in the chair. 

Hastings woke up with a start and a long yawn. 

“Ferrier’s ill,” said the little man meaningly. 
“Nearly went down in a faint just now; go and 
have a look at him—gone upstairs I think.” 

Hastings got to his feet; he smoothed his hair 
and readjusted his eyeglass. 

“Til?” he said vaguely. 

“Um! Looked bad.” 

Hastings went up the stairs slowly; he tried Fer- 
rier’s door, but it was locked. He called his name 
through the keyhole. 

Presently an answer came from within. 

“Hullo!” 

Hastings raised his brows and pursed his lips. 
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‘Heard you weren’t well. Can I do anything?” 

The key grated in the lock, the door opened, and 
Ferrier stood on the threshold. 

“Oh no, thanks. It was the sun I think; I’m 
quite fit.” 

The two men eyed each other; Hastings turned 
away. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it. Joan’s gone over to 
Teele with Major.” 

“So. 1 heard’ 

Ferrier’s voice was unconcerned; he walked back 
to his dressing-table and, taking up a brush, began 
a vigorous onslaught on his unruly hair. Hastings 
waited a moment, then went back down the stairs. 

‘“‘There’s nothing the matter,” he said to Bennett. 

The little man coughed. 

‘That man’s a darned sight deeper than you are, 
my boy,” he said meaningly. “And that’s my opin- 
ion.” 

Hastings stared. “Rubbish!” 

Bennett shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, well, you know best.” 

Hastings went back to his easy chair—the scratchy 
pen began to move again; but upstairs, behind a 
relocked door, Richard Ferrier sat with his head on 
his clenched hands, broken down in an anguish of 
despair. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HE sun was setting over the sea when Ma- 

jor and Joan came back from Teele. A 

riot of rose-pink and gold painted the sky 
luridly; it caught the white sail of a ship far out at 
sea and made it look like a fairy barque. 

The car stopped at the cottage gate with a little 
gratified snort, and Joan jumped out with a sigh of 
relief. She had seen Ferrier’s tall figure in the little 
garden, and he came striding down the path to- 
wards her. 

“Have you had a good run?” His voice was 
quite friendly. She looked up at him with a gasp 
of relief; then the words died on her lips—it was 
as if he looked into the face of a stranger! 

He took the rug and heavy coat from her arm; 
he walked beside her to the house, talking easily, 
as if she were a visitor to whom it was his duty to 
be courteous. 

“What a sunset! It reminds me of those we used 
to get over in Canada. Didn’t you notice it? It 
must have been fine from the top of the cliff.” 
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He laid the rug and coat down on the hall chair; 
Joan put out a hand to detain him as he would have 
left her. 

‘Richard!”” He turned. 

“You must be cold, there’s a keen wind. I'll go 
and give Major a hand.” 

He strode off down the path in the sunset. Joan 
looked after him dully; he had looked at her with 
the eyes of a stranger, looked at her as if he had not 
recognized her, or as if he saw her now for the 
first time. 

Down at the gate, Ferrier was talking to Major. 

“Had a good run?” he asked. “You look cold.” 

“T am—deuced cold,” was the answer. ‘Look 
out, I’m going to turn round.” 

Ferrier stood back while he steered the car about. 

“I’m just going to take her back to the garage,” 
said Major as he drove off. 

As Ferrier turned to go back to the house a tele- 
graph boy sprang from his bicycle at the gate. 

He looked at Ferrier. 

“Telegram?” said Ferrier. 

“Yes, sir; name of Ferrier.” 

Ferrier tore open the envelope with sudden ex- 
citement, his hands shook; he bungled it nervously. 
The words danced before his eyes: 
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“Letter received. Have nothing to do with them, Am 
writing.” 

It was a cable from Micky in Canada. 

Ferrier crumpled it into his pocket, and turned 
back to the house. Any last hope he had cherished 
died once and for ever; Joan was fallen from the 
pedestal to which his love had exalted her. It was 
no longer possible to disguise the truth—she had 
lied to him and deceived him, and made a fool of 
him. . 

He crossed the narrow hall of the cottage and 
went upstairs; he walked listlessly, as a man who 
has lost all aim and interest in life—the head he 
generally held so proudly efect, drooped. 

The last ray of sunset had faded; the sea was 
grey and restless; a cool breeze had sprung up, and 
fluttered the curtains at his window. 

He walked about the room collecting his few be- 
longings; he rammed them into his bag. In the 
morning he would leave Eastsea; to-night he would 
have it out with the three scoundrels downstairs— 
and that would be the end. There was no longer 
any need to play the game; this chapter of his life 
was about to close for ever. 

The garden gate banged suddenly, as if under ap 
impatient hand. Looking through the window, Fer: 
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rier saw Major coming up the path; before he 
reached the house, Joan ran down towards him. 

Ferrier stood back, screened by the fluttering cur- 
tains, and watched. 

She was speaking quickly, earnestly; she laid a 
hand on the man’s arm, he shook his head; she 
seemed to plead with him. 

“You promised—you promised,” she said. The 
words floated distinctly up to Ferrier. Major was 
looking down at her now; he laughed a little, he 
put a familiar arm about her waist. Ferrier turned 
away from the window. After all, it was nothing 
to him. He had been a fool all along for ever be- 
lieving in her. He remembered what young Hast- 
ings had told him that night in his rooms in the 
Adelphi. Now, for the first time, he believed that 
Joan’s fear of Major had all been feigned—that 
it was she who had helped to ruin the life of the poor 
little dancer. 

The gong rang through the house. Ferrier 
smoothed his unruly hair mechanically; for an hour 
or so longer the farce must be kept up. And then 
—to-morrow—the curtain would be rung down, the 
footlights extinguished, the audience gone. Eastsea 
left behind him, he would be facing a future that 
was without hope or sunshine. 

He left his room and went slowly across the land- 
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ing. When he was at the top of the stairs, from a 
dark doorway two trembling hands clutched him. 
He stood quite still—the blood in his veins seemed 
turned to ice—his whole big body stiffened. 

Joan’s voice—a mere fluttering whisper—came to 
him through the silence— 

“You mustn’t play to-night; I don’t trust them. 
Major has promised me, but—lI don’t believe him; 
don’t play to-night—oh, promise me—promise me!” 
In the dusk she wrung her hands together as if she 
vaguely understood that her words were falling on 
deaf ears. 

“Promise me; if you ever loved me at all, 
promise me!” she said again desperately. 

Ferrier’s mouth twisted into a wry smile; when 
he answered, he did not raise his voice, but it sounded 
cruel, cutting. 

“You have made a fool of me twice already,”’ he 
said. 

That was all. He turned away before she had 
time to answer, and began to descend the stairs. 
She followed, the soft silk of her frock made a little 
soughing sound over the thick carpet; she clutched 
at his shoulders desperately. She was two stairs 
above him, and as he turned, irresolutely, their faces 
were almost on a level. 

He might easily have freed himself; her grasp 
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- had no more physical strength over him than the 
touch of a butterfly, and yet—for a moment he could 
not have moved had his life been forfeit. 

“Richard, Richard! Don’t look at me like that. 
Don’t turn away from me—it’s not my fault. Some 
day you'll be sorry. It’s not my fault—not my 
fault.” 

Her face was so near to his; so near that he could 
feel her fluttering breath on his cheek—see the dark 
eurl of her lashes fringing the terror of her eyes. 
Then her arms stole upwards to his neck; the soft 
fingers touched his bronzed throat. With a sudden 
passionate gesture he flung her from him. He was 
trembling all over! 

“Let me go—let me go!” 

He went down the stairs two at a time without 
a backward glance. When he entered the dining- 
room, where Bennett and Hastings were waiting, he 
looked ghastly; Bennett stared at him quizzically 
through little screwed-up eyes. 

“Hullo! Seen a ghost? You look as if you’d 
been chased by the devil himself,” he grinned. 

Ferrier made no answer. During dinner, he al- 
lowed his glass to be filled and refilled time after 
time. 

Across the table, Joan watched him with anguished 
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eyes; she sat next to Major—it was pitiable the 
way she tried to talk and laugh with him. 

Major had adopted a new air of proprietorship 
towards her. He sat with his arm familiarly along 
the back of her chair. 

When they rose from the table, Ferrier was 
flushed and excited, his eyes were reckless. 

They went into the smoking-room; Bennett pulled 
the card-table forward, and opened a fresh pack 
of cards. The little man was very merry—he bawled 
out the chorus of ‘‘For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

He had no voice at all; Major cuffed him play- 
fully, and told him to go into the next street. 

“Open the window some one,”’ said Ferrier. “I’m 
stifling!” 

He crossed the room and let in a rush of sea 
breeze; it steadied him; he laughed rather fool- 
ishly. 

“Where's Miss Hastings? Tell her to come in 
and see me show you how to play cards. What 
shall it be? Make it what you like. I’m a match 
for you all!’ His raised voice reached Joan in the 
hall, she opened the door and came into the room. 
Her eyes went straight to Ferrier’s face; he smiled 
recklessly at her. She crossed to Major and spoke 
to him agitatedly. 

Major answered her in a low, soothing voice. 
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“He's all right, take no notice; he’s had too much 
wine.” 

Ferrier caught the last words; he made a furious 
lunge at Major. Hastings and Bennett seized him 
each by an arm, and forced him backward. 

“Who says I’ve had too much wine?” he shouted. 
“Let him say it again—let him say it again.” 

“My dear chap, don’t be an ass!” Hastings spoke 
sharply; he frowned across at Major. “He was 
only rotting. Apologize to Ferrier, Major—it’s 
only a joke—apologize.” 

“T apologize,” said Major sulkily. 

Ferrier sat down heavily in the chair behind him 
—he glowered suspiciously at the three men—sud- 
denly his mood changed. He got to his feet, he 
took up a handful of cards, and flung them down 
on the table; they scattered to the floor. 

‘““Who’s playing?” he said excitedly. “Come 
along—what’s it to be?” 

Joan clutched Major’s arm. 

“Stop him—stop him! You promised me.” 

Major patted her hand. 

“My dear little girl—it’s all right. I shall not 
break my promises—unless you break yours,” he 
added meaningly. 

Joan sat down in a big chair—she looked as if 
she were going to faint. Hastings crossed the room 
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to her—he bent over her, speaking sharply. A flame 
of colour dyed her white cheeks—she shrank back, 
as if she feared he would strike her. 

Ferrier looked across the room. 

“Come over here next to me, Miss Hastings; come 
and see me win some money.” He dragged a chair 
up beside him; there was a fierce sort of mockery 
in his eyes. 

There was a whirling wheel in his brain—he felt 
as if his veins were filled with running fire. He 
was conscious only of the desire to hurt her—as 
she had hurt him! 

Joan forced a laugh. She got up to obey him. 
Major spoke to her in an undertone— 

“Give him some soda-water; that'll pull him 
round.” 

She looked up at him, with a flash of hope in her 
eyes. He smiled at her reassuringly. 

She poured some soda from the syphon into a 
glass; she took it across to Ferrier, and gave it into 
his hands. 

Ferrier’s wild eyes met hers; he laughed suddenly. 
“Fere’s luck to us all,” he said riotously, “and may 
the best man win!” He tossed off the contents. 

Major turned abruptly away; Bennett stooped 
to gather up the scattered cards—he looked rather 
frightened. 
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‘What's the game to be?” said Hastings. He 
chose a cigar from a silver box at his elbow; as he lit 
it, he watched Ferrier from the corner of his eyes. 
Suddenly he flung down the match. 

Ferrier had risen to his feet. He stood, swaying 
stupidly from side to side. His eyes stared vacantly 
before him; the whole room was swimming—swim- 
ming. He felt as if he were in a nightmare; as 
one sees faces in a dream, he met the ugly stare of 
Major’s eyes, the white terror of Joan’s face. He 
gave a stifled cry of mingled rage and hurt. He 
lifted his clenched fists, then swayed, and fell—fell 
slowly as a giant tree falls in a storm! 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE room was whirling—whirling. Some- 

thing was the matter. Ferrier struggled 

against a bond that seemed holding him; 

his head felt as u.cavy as lead, there was a horrible 

choking feeling in his throat; he could hardly 
breathe. 

There was a curious noise in the room, too. Was 
it a woman sobbing? Or was it men’s voices 
quarrelling? 

Such angry voices, such pitiful sobbing. The 
confused noise made his head ache. Why couldn't 
they be quiet? It was a dream, of course—all a 
dream; he would wake up directly in the little room 
with the sea breezes blowing through the open 
window. He felt as if his lids were weighed down; 
he tried to raise a hand, but he seemed to have no 
power over any limb. 

What a dream! He forced open his eyes. He 
was down in the little smoking-room, and the light 
was still burning, although grey dawn had begun to 
creep through the blind chinks. The room was in 
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. disorder, cards strewed the floor and table, and there 
was an over-turned glass with something dripping 
from it on the carpet—and the chink of money—a 
horrible chink of money! 

He was lying on his back on the sofa under the 
window, and beside him—huddled beside him was 
a woman in a white frock. Surely she held his 
hand? And that sobbing—it was this woman who 
was sobbing. He tried to release his hand from 
her grasp, but he felt as if it were dead; all his 
body felt dead. Surely he was dead—the only live 
part of him was that fiery wheel going round and 
round in his head. 

He must lie still. Of course itswas a nightmare; 
soon he would wake, and laugh at the horror of it 


all. But now 

A voice was speaking. One of three men who 
stood with their backs turned to him was saying 
something. What was it he was saying? 

“There’s a train up at seven. You two must go 
on—take Joan. I'll settle up down here and follow. 
Ferrier’s good for two or three hours yet. I'll join 
you to-night—the usual place. Rot! He’s right 
enough. Get Joan away.” 

Joan! Was this Joan crouching on the floor be- 


side him—holding his hand—sobbing! Oh, he 
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could not bear to see a woman weep. If only he 
could move—comfort her! 

Silence. One of the men had come across the 
room now—was bending over the crouching woman. 
It must be Bennett—ugly little Bennett. He was 
trying to raise her—was speaking to her softly, 
almost kindly. 

She struggled—God! If he could only shake off 
these bonds that held him fast, and defend her! 
Ferrier felt the sweat break out on his body. He 
struggled to move—to wake. 

Some one was bending over him; some one was 
touching his face—kissing him—kissing him! It 
must be Joan. If only he could raise those leaden 
weights from his eyes. 

One more effort—it was absurd. An eternity 
seemed to pass—and then the room was empty! 
The yellow gas still flared; the grey dawn light 
struggled through the window above him, the cards 
lay on the floor and table, and the overturned glass 
—but the room was empty. 

There was a sound outside—the distant chugging 
of a motor; it grew fainter, fainter. That must be 
Major—Major taking Joan over to Teele. Curse 
the fellow—curse him! The sound died away; there 
was nothing now—nothing but the sea breaking on 
the sands. 
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With a stifled shout Ferrier dragged himself into 
a sitting posture. He felt sick and dizzy and weak 
—as weak as he had done when he was so ill out 
in Canada, years ago, when Micky nursed him. 
Good old Micky. Funny that he had not come into 
the dream, too. What a dream that had been! 
Only a dream, of course—and yet He was 
still in the smoking-room—and there were cards on 
the floor. Ferrier felt his blood run cold. Was it 
a dream? 

He put out a shaking hand and steadied himself 
by the sofa-head; he rose staggering to his feet. 
What was the matter with him? He tore aside the 
blind and let in the daylight; he opened the window 
and gasped with relief, feeling the rush of air. 

What had happened—he thought backwards, 
painfully—tlast night? What had they done last 
night? They had dined—he remembered the din- 
ner, and Joan’s white face; but afterwards they had 
talked of playing cards, and Major—and Joan. 
Horror seized him. He turned round slowly and 
looked at the disordered room, the over-turned tum- 
bler—it was the tumbler which Joan had handed to 
him—Joan herself. It was the last thing he could 
remember; she had offered him the drink—and it 
had been drugged! 

Drugged! Holding to the furniture, he dragged 
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himself over to the mirror above the mantelshelf. 
He stared at his ghastly reflection—his disordered 
dress; his shirt was torn open at the throat; his belt 
—the belt where he kept his money—gone! 

The shock acted for the moment like a douche of 
cold water; he drew a great breath; the whirling 
wheel in his head seemed to slow down. He turned 
slowly, there were steps outside—some one was 
crossing the hall. In a second the door opened and 
a man entered; he was humming a bar of song 
under his breath; he was still in full evening dress; 
he smoked a cigar. When he saw Ferrier’s lower- 
ing form, he stopped with a horrid gasp of fear—it 
was Major! 

For an instant the two men faced each other. 
Then Major backed away towards the door; the 
watery smile that had for a fleeting second quivered 
on his pale lips, flickered and died out; he knew 
that it was no longer possible to bluff. 

He backed, keeping his eyes fixed on Ferrier, one 
hand groped towards his hip-pocket. In a flash | 
Ferrier had covered the distance between them. He 
seized the groping hand in a grasp of steel, he 
twisted it ruthlessly, dragging it forward. 

There was no word spoken, there was no need for 
words. Silently they struggled. The passion that 
Ferrier had kept suppressed, controlled for so long, 
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was let loose like an infuriated beast. “There was 
madness in his face as he rained blows on the other’s 
cowering form. The immaculate evening clothes 
were torn and reduced to rags; the handsome, devil- 
may-care face bleeding and swollen; but still Ferrier 
went on. He was like a tiger who has once tasted 
blood—he did not stop till he was thoroughly ex- 
hausted. Then he flung the limp, howling thing 
from him, and rose to his feet. 

He glared down at the huddled mass that had 
been a man so short a time ago and laughed sav- 
agely. The whirling wheel, that had momentarily 
been stilled by passion, had begun again in his head, 
the old sick feeling was creeping through him again 
with overwhelming power. He set his teeth. He 
stepped past the disfigured bundle to the door—he 
must get out of the house—away—anywhere! He 
fumbled with the latch of the front door—he got 
it open—the morning sunlight dazzled him, the 
dancing sea made him reel. 

There were steps behind him—light, high-heeled, 
tripping steps. He turned giddily—tthe smart maid 
was at his elbow. She looked terrified—her eyes 
were wide saucers in her pert face; she wore a hat 
and coat. 

“Oh, sir! Oh, sir!” she gasped. She could say 
no more. She stared at Ferrier with frozen fear; 
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she had looked in at the disordered room, and seen 
Major. 

Ferrier pulled himself together with a mighty 
effort. 

“Get me some water,” he said hoarsely. “Quick! 
I’m not going to hurt you—get me some water.” 

She rushed away and came back in a moment with 
a bowl of water. Ferrier was leaning against the 
doorway. He looked ghastly. She bathed his face 
with a cloth she had brought; she fetched more 
water in a tumbler, and made him drink it. 

After a few moments he asked her a question— 

“The others—where are they?” 

She hesitated, then— 

“They’ve gone, sir; they went in the motor-car. 


~ 


was to follow.” 

“And Joan—Miss Hastings?” he asked hoarsely. 
The smart maid shook her head— 

“She’s gone, too, sir.” 

Ferrier laughed mirthlessly. He looked at the 
maid’s scared face. 

“You think I’ve been a fool—eh?”’ 

He went back into the house and walked into the 
disordered room. Major had dragged himself .up 
to an arm-chair—he looked a pitiable object. He 
cowered away when he saw Ferrier, cursing him 
under his breath; he was afraid to move. 
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Ferrier stood looking down at him. 

“T fancy I’ve spoilt your beauty for a long time 
to come,” he said exultantly. 

Major looked like a wild beast momentarily 
cowed by his master’s eye, but only waiting for a 
chance to spring. 

“Tf you’ve anything to say,” Ferrier went on— 
his breath came in quick gasps, sweat stood on his 
forehead, he was almost at the end of his strength. 

“T’ve this to say,” said Major, with a snarl. 
“You think you’ve got your own back—you think 
you’ve come out top-weight? You'll try to find Joan 
now, and take her away, eh?” He laughed, a hate- 
ful laugh. ‘“She’s clever, little Joan; she gulled you 
properly. Cleverer than any of us. You think she’s 
his sister, don’t you—sister to Ralph Hastings, as 
you call him? That’s where you’re wrong, my fine 
fellow. She’s his wife—his wife!” He screamed 
the last words again in an ecstasy of triumph. 


CHAPTER XIX 


afternoon when Richard Ferrier reached 
London. 

He had fallen into a sort of heavy stupor in the 
train; he was aroused from it by a porter shaking 
his arm urgently. 

“All change ’ere! Paddington—all change ’ere!”’ 

Ferrier groaned, and woke; his head was splitting, 
he was hot and feverish, his mouth was dry. The 
man eyed him suspiciously as he shouldered his 
hold-all and led the way to a taxi-cab. 

“Where to, sir?” 

Ferrier tried to collect his thoughts; there was a 
line of pain in his forehead. Finally he gave the 
name of the hotel where he had first met Joan—it 
was the only address he could think of just then. 

He lay back in the taxi-cab with a sense of relief; 
he felt as if he had struggled through a severe ill- 
ness. It seemed weeks and months since last night 
—weeks and months since Major—what was it 
Major had told him? Oh, yes; he remembered now 
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ibe was four o’clock on a broiling hot summer 
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—that Joan was her brother’s wife. It sounded 
silly, but it was the truth. There was no Joan—no 
Ralph Hastings—only a man and his wife. Ferrier 
laughed stupidly. It was the first time he had ever 
heard the ring of truth in Major’s voice, and for 
once he had believed him unquestioningly. It had 
been the last blow of the many that had been rained 
upon his heart since that day he landed in Liver- 
pool. 

He had but vague recollections of his departure 
from Eastsea. He knew that the smart maid had 
followed him about, her pert eyes eager. In her 
own way she had been kind—had packed his bag, 
made him drink a steaming cup of hot tea. Finally, 
she had lent him half a sovereign. 

There had not been a single coin left in the belt 
Ferrier always wore round his waist. Notes and 
gold had all been taken. He was the poorer by 
nearly a hundred pounds; he wondered what would 
have become of him if he had not banked the greater 
part of his money before he left London to go to 
Eastsea for the first time. 

The smart maid had accompanied him to the 
little station; she had seemed nervous and uneasy. 
A moment before the train started she had asked 
to be allowed to go with him. 

Ferrier had stared at her. 
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“Go with me! I’ve nowhere to go.” 

“T would serve you well, sir.” He had laughed 
at that, laughed bitterly. 

“Once bitten,” he quoted, and she had pressed 
no longer; she had given him a poste restante ad- 
dress to which to return the half-sovereign. She 
had not spoken of Joan, and Ferrier had not asked 
—the thought of her was like a knife being turned 
in his heart. 

And now, what was he to do? He had not a 
friend in the whole of London—not a house to 
which he might go—not a face to smile a welcome 
for him. 

He dozed off again heavily—the effects of the 
drug, whatever it had been, had not yet worn off; 
there was a horrible lethargic feeling in his whole 
body. It numbed his brain, too. Soon, when he 
woke up properly, the pain which he was always 
to carry with him would make itself felt, and nearly 
drive him mad, but for the present it seemed a long 
way off, like a voice in a fog. Only little occasional 
twinges made him wince and shudder. 

The smart maid had intimated that—for a con- 
sideration—she would put him into communication 
with Joan. The intimation had fallen on deaf ears. 

Momentary passion shook him, but it died away 
again—fell from him as a drowning man slips 
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weakly from the raft at which his limp fingers have 
vainly clutched. He leaned his head against the 
back of the cab. Thought was so hard. It required 
such an effort to think of anything. 

But there was something he must do—if only he 
could remember what it was! Now he had it—the 
police! He must go and tell the police—put them 
on the track of the men who had robbed and fooled 
him—of the woman who He had raised his 
hand to the check-string, but he let it fall again. 

Joan—she made it impossible! Whatever she 
was, whatever she had been, he knew he could 
never raise a hand to punish her. It could not be 
done—it simply could not be done! All at once he 
realized that he was speaking aloud, vaguely and 
stupidly, as a man does who comes slowly to him- 
self from intoxication. That was how he felt—as 
if he was recovering from a drinking bout. He 
chuckled feebly—he wondered if the cabman 
thought he was drunk. 

He let the window down with an impatient hand, 
but the puff of air that rushed at him was hot and 
overpowering, like breath from an oven. 

Was there no breeze to be found in the whole 
of London—no stinging, salt air like that which 
blew from the sea down at Eastsea across the 
golden sands? 
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Oh, for a plunge in the sea now—to just thrust 
his burning head into cool, rippling water. Ferrier 
groaned. 

It was not the intolerable throbbing ache that 
tortured him so much as the lethargy that seemed 
to be stealing away all power of thought and action. 
And it was Joan who had done this thing to him 
—Joan’s own hands that had given him the glass 
to drink from—the same hands that had $0 often 
been clasped about his neck! 

The cab swerved about, and came to a stand. 
The driver stretched an arm behind him, and 
opened the door. Ferrier got to his feet, they were 
outside the hotel. The commissionaire was coming 
towards him. Ferrier flung a word at him— 

“Pay the man. I'll settle with you.” 

He went into the hall out of the glaring sun. A 
girl at the desk and a porter in a green apron eyed 
him with concern, he looked desperately ill. When 
they gave him the number of his room he dragged 
himself. up the stairs and flung himself, dressed as 
he was, on the bed. 

If only Micky were here—good old Micky, who 
never rounded on a man until he had positive proof 
of his guilt—Micky, who was not like hot-blooded 
young Hastings, up in arms at the first faint alarm 
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—Micky who knew all about Joan—Micky who 
had loved her himself! 

The heat seemed to increase, the room was 
stifling; the perspiration stood in great drops on 
Ferrier’s brow. 

He-hated himself for his weakness—he, who had 
never had a day’s illness in his life worth mention- 
ing, to be laid low like this. He turned the pillows 
to get more comfortable; finally he discarded them 
both, sending them spinning to the floor, and lay 
flat on his back, his collar unfastened. He won- 
dered if he were not going to get over this—just 
then it did not seem to matter much either way. 
Like many a man whose physical strength is a thing 
for wonderment, Ferrier felt himself done at the 
first unusual weakness. 

Presently he fell asleep. He was lying on his 
back breathing heavily when the porter with the 
green apron brought up his bag. ‘The man tiptoed 
to the bedside and looked down at him in a per- 
plexed manner. 

Downstairs, the girl in the desk had declared that 
Ferrier had been drinking. ‘The man in the green 
apron had begged to differ; now, as he looked at 
Ferrier, he was more sure than ever that the girl 
in the desk was wrong. He moved quietly to the 
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windows, opened them, and drew the blinds apart 
to let in what little air there was. 

It was dark when Ferrier woke; a cool breeze 
was fanning the flushed, hot face of the world, the 
sky was star-hung. 

He lay quite still, staring through the open win- 
dow; the mist had cleared from his eyes, the pain 
in his head had lessened. With returning memory 
he swung his long legs down from the bed,:and sat 
up with a groan of misery. Years and years of life 
still stretched before him, and behind him—a few 
days of his fool’s paradise—the memory of a Deli- 
lah’s kisses. 

The strength of his own feelings frightened Fer- 
rier, for he had passed such an unemotional life— 
had never believed himself capable of either loving 
greatly or hating greatly. Now he knew he could 
do both. He had loved the slip of a girl who had 
woven herself about his very heart, and then 
laughed in his face—and now he hated her! 

He rose to his feet, with set teeth, white-faced. 
He had not been spared—why should he spare 
them? 

He plunged his head into a basin of cold water, 
brushed his wet hair, and went downstairs. 

He ordered dinner, but could not eat it when it 
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came; he wanted air—to fill his lungs with fresh 
breezes—to feel them blow on his face. 

As he let the swing-door of the hotel drop into 
place behind. him, he cannoned into a man who was 
entering. He pulled up short, with a muttered 
apology. In the flare of an overhead light he saw 
the man’s face—it was young Ralph Hastings. 

The two men looked at one another for a moment 
without speaking; then Ferrier made a movement 
as if he would have passed on, but Hastings 
stopped him. 

“Good heavens, man! What’s the matter? 
Have you been ill?” 

There was a sort of shocked concern in his boyish 
face. Ferrier looked down at him—a half-smile 
twisted his lips. 

“T might ask the same,” he said bluntly. 

Hastings winced, finally he forced a not very suc- 
cessful laugh. 

“I was looking for you. It’s taken me ten days 
to realize that I made an ass of myself. I remem- 
bered that you said you had stayed here—I was 
going to ask if they knew your address. But per- 
haps you don’t care to shake hands.” 

Ferrier extended his big paw. 

“T reckon we’ve both been through it,’”’ he said 
simply. 
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They walked down the road together. 

Presently Ferrier stopped with a sort of apolo- 
getic laugh. 

“Let’s go in somewhere, I’m a bit shaky. No, 
it’s nothing,” as the younger man looked concerned. 
“Tell you all about it presently.” 

They turned into a downstairs café and sat at 
a corner table. Hastings ordered coffee. 

There was a long mirror facing the chair in which 
Ferrier sat, and he stared at his grim reflection with 
whimsical eyes. 

“T do look a bit of a scarecrow.” 

He put up a hand and attempted to smooth his 
hair; he remembered how Joan had always teased 
him about its unruliness, and the thought brought 
a stab of pain. 

Hastings glanced at him; he considered that 
Ferrier had aged ten years. Last time they met 
he had been the embodiment of health and vigour. 
Now he looked as if he had a bad illness. He asked 
an irrelevant question, jerkily— 

“You knew—Kitty—is—dead ?” 

“Yes; I saw it in the paper. I’m not good at 
saying I’m sorry.” 

Young Hastings clenched his fists. 

“Tt drives me mad to think of it,” he said 
hoarsely. “I only saw her the night before. She 
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was to see that devil—Major, as you call him— 
when I left her. She—she wanted her liberty. J 
—J’d have taken her without, but she wouldn’t hear 
of it. She was straight as a die. She kissed me 
when I said good-bye to her—she’d never kissed 
me before. I believe now that she knew it was all 
up—that he would never let her go free. I don’t 
know what he said, but she told me something in 
a letter she left.” 

His voice broke. Presently he mastered it again, 
and went on with a sort of fierceness— 

“They knocked me up about eight in the 
morning—the housekeeper woman had found her. 
I felt nothing at all as I dressed, and went 
round. She was lying on the bed—she wore the 
same frock that she had on when I left her. But 
her face ” He stopped, drawing in his breath 
hard. “I’ve seen lots of dead people, but never— 
never one I—I cared about. I can see her now. I 
shall always see her till 1 die. Her eyes—they 
stared up at me.” His voice rose hysterically. Fer- 
rier leaned over and laid a hand on his arm. 

A man and woman at a table close by were look- 
ing across at them curiously. Young Hastings 
leaned his head in his hands, his face was grey, his 
lips shook like a girl’s. 

“There was a letter for me,” he said presently. 
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“In it she told me—told me what he had said. He 
wanted her to go back to him. I don’t believe he 
really did, but it was his way of torture. And she 
said she would rather die than ever live with him 
again. She loathed him—nobody knows how she 
loathed him.” 

Ferrier looked at the boy with sad eyes; he was 
thinking that perhaps there were worse things than 
death in the world—things that rob a man of love, 
and hope, and belief in everything good and beauti- 
ful. 

Hastings lifted his head suddenly—he pushed 
back the hair from his forehead. He laughed 
shakily. 

“T’m a fool, I know I’m a fool; but wait till you 
lose the woman you love—when you lose her, and 
know it’s the fault of some other man, curse him!” 
He clenched his teeth. “It’s a small world after 
all,” he went on savagely, “and some day I shall 
meet him again, and then rs 

“And then,” said Ferrier quietly, “you'll do what 
I’ve done already—half-killed him!” 

“You! What do you mean?” 

Ferrier held out his big fist. There were marks 
on the knuckles, a gash on the wrist. 

“T can hit hard,” he said, meeting the other man’s 
eyes. 
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A sudden flush coloured Hastings’ face. 

“You mean it? That hound, Major?” 

“Yes if 

The boy drew a deep breath. 

“Good heavens! If I’d only been there.” 

Ferrier struck a match on the stand before him; 
his face was grim. 


“TI guess I was enough for him—he wasn’t exactly 
howling for more when I left him; and neither was 
I,” he added ruefully, recalling his own sensations 
as he staggered from the smoky, card-scattered 
room in the grey daylight. 

“What do you mean? What's he done to you? 
Heavens, man, tell me about it—tell me where he 
io 

Ferrier hesitated. 

“Tt’?s a long story,” he said slowly. “It begins 
before that day you called to see me with Micky’s 
letter.’ He stopped with a little sigh of pain. “I’m 
thinking it’s a story that’s ended now.” 

The boy’s burning eyes were fixed on his face. 
Ferrier had the impression that Hastings was view- 
ing life, and the whole world, across the dead body 
of the girl he had loved—that always, wherever he 
looked in the future, he would see Kitty’s dead face, 
and her eyes as they had stared up at him. 
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Then he laid down his pipe, and told Hastings 
the whole story. 

“Tt came up to London ten days ago to tell it to 
you then,” he said quietly in conclusion. “But after 
what you said about Miss Hastings—that’s not her 
name, I know, but I never knew her by any other 
—it was impossible for me. You see’’—he paused 
—“‘you see, I loved her, and by giving Major away 
to you it meant that I gave her away, too. I 
couldn’t think of it then, but now—now I am not 
so sure.” 

His even tones deepened suddenly, his eyes 
flashed. “You talk of the horror of death, and the 
pain it brings! Man, do you know what the pain 
is like when you have worshipped a woman for an 
angel, and you find that she is only ” He bit 
the word back, his face looked white and sick. 
“T’d have given my life for her,” he went on after 
a second. “But now there’s something in me that 


can only—hate!” 

A cruel intonation crept into his voice. Young 
Hastings stared at him with fascinated eyes. All at 
once he began to feel sorry for this woman of whom 
Kitty Inglis had spoken—this woman who had 
fooled and duped other men besides Ferrier. As he 
looked at his distorted face, he realized what it 
would mean to make an enemy of this man. 
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“Tt sounds like a fairy story,” he said. “I can’t 
believe it—in England—sane, free England. Fora 
man like you to fall into such a den of thieves, 
drugged and robbed, I can’t believe it.” 

Ferrier shrugged his shoulders. 

“I was a fool, but not the first fool to walk open- 
eyed into a trap because a woman has led the way.” 
His voice was hard, his grey eyes like flint. “The 
only question left is, what are we to do? And I 
think it’s up to you to say.” 

“To me? But, good heavens, man, it’s your 
affair—you’ve been robbed! Are you going to let 
it all go without a word? Are you mad, or am I?” 

Ferrier looked at him steadily. 

“I know what I’m saying. A week ago, even 
yesterday, I would have cut my tongue out rather 
than have given those scoundrels away, because of 
—you know why! But now, I can’t sit still and look 
on any longer. Man alive, I’ve done my share of 
the play-acting, and what’s it brought me?” 

“TI know—lI know, but ” A sudden flash lit 
young Hastings’ eyes. ‘The maid—you spoke of 
her—she gave you some address. She’d be willing 
to be bought over. She could put us on the track. 
I have it, of course. You must write to her—get 
her to meet you somewhere. She'll come readily 
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enough. Don’t you see it all? Lay a trap for 
them as they did for you, don’t you see?” 

“Yes—I—see!” Ferrier answered slowly, the 
words seemed to come with difficulty; something 
of the old drowsy, numbed feeling was creeping over 
him again—the fiery wheel in his head was beginning 
its devilish revolution. But above it all, one piteous 
cry beat against his heart and brain—a cry in the 
voice that to him had once been the sweetest musc 
in the world. 

“Come back soon—come back soon. It isn’t my 
fault—some day you'll understand It isn’t my 
fault.” 


‘a ag* 


CHAPTER XX 


rooms in the ddelphi. The two men sat up 

far into the night. Hastings was restless and 
excited; he wanted to be up and doing immediately. 
He seemed to have but one desire, to lay Major and 
his friends by the heel, and revenge the dead girl 
whom he had loved. 

Ferrier let him talk on—he himself sat in one of 
the big arm-chairs, and hardly spoke. He was torn 
with conflicting emotions. Try as he might, he 
could not silence Joan’s voice, which seemed crying 
to him across the space dividing them. It made 
him cold and sick to think of the indignities and 
suffering she might even then be experiencing. 

He had told Hastings that she was a married 
woman—and in his heart that fact was like an im- 
penetrable wall erected between them. She was 
another man’s wife—she was not, and never could 
be, anything to him. 

The thought drove him from his chair to pace 
the little room. 


a went back with Hastings to his 
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Hastings watched him with excited eyes. 

“What are you thinking about?” he asked once, 
abruptly. “You look—you look devilish.” He 
laughed rather constrainedly. 

“Do I? It’s my head; I’ve not got over that con- 
founded drug yet. I’m all right. What were you 
saying?” 

“TY asked when you will write to that maid. You 
say she lent you some money which you promised 
to return poste restante. Write to-night, the last 
mail is cleared at twelve. Hang it, man, what’s the 
use of hesitating? Strike while the iron’s hot. If 
you’ve smashed Major up badly, he can’t get away 
for a day or two. Tell her to meet you somewhere, 
and I’ll come, too—no, better not, perhaps; she 
might smell a rat. You meet her, and pretend you 
want to get into communication with Joan.” He 
spoke the name almost apologetically. “I don’t 
know her under any other name. She’ll believe you, 
if you pay her well, and then we shall have them.” 

His voice rose excitedly, a flame of colour dyed 
his young face, he fetched paper and pens, and 
brought them across to Ferrier; his hand shook with 
nervous excitement as he forced a pen into Ferrier’s 
fingers. 

“Write, man, write! Heavens, how slow you 
ater 
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Ferrier took the pen and dipped it in the ink, 
but he wrote no word—the paper lay untouched 
before him. 

That throbbing wheel in his head would not let 
him think clearly, and just now he needed to have 
all his wits about him. There was something he 
must say before he wrote, so many things to be 
weighed in the balance. He tried to concentrate 
. his thoughts, but he could think of nothing but that 
cry in Joan’s voice— 

“Tt isn’t my fault—some day you'll understand 
and be sorry.” 

He set his lips, and his dark brows frowned pain- 
fully. There was no excuse to be made for her— 
none. Even now, at this very moment, she and the 
man who was her husband might be laughing to- 
gether over his downfall, and their victory. 

His fingers tightened round the pen, and he began 
to write swiftly. 

Young Hastings paced the room—he was on fire 
with excitement. Already in imagination he had 
his fingers about Major’s throat. His overwrought, 
grief-stricken mind believed that never until that 
moment of revenge would he forget the dead girl’s 
eyes as they had seemed to follow him about the 
darkened room in which he had last kissed her cold 
lips good-bye. 
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The silence was unbroken save for the scratching 
of the pen as Ferrier’s big hand guided it across 
the paper. Presently he rose and flung it down, 
laughing mirthlessly. 

“There you are—I can do no more. She may be 
fooling us all yet—the maid—playing another and 
deeper game. Who knows? They’re more than a 
match for me, the whole lot of them.” 

He leaned against the window-frame and. looked 
down over the river, with its myriads of twinkling 
lights, and the dark shadows of moored barges and 
boats. 

Hastings had blotted and stamped the letter, 
which bore a post-office address in Ferrier’s big 
scrawl. 

“There’s a pillar-box just at the corner. I’ll come 
with you.” 

The two men went down the stone staircase 
through the silent house; a sleepy porter rose to 
his feet and bade them a respectful “Good evening”’; 
he looked after them yawningly as they went out 
into the night. 

Ferrier laid a hand on his companion’s shoulder. 

“Not so fast, my boy; I haven’t found my sea- 
legs yet. Wonder what it was they gave me?” 

“Devils,” said young Hastings fiercely. ‘Well, 
itll be our turn soon.” He seemed confident of 
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success; he was like a bloodhound who has found 
the scent and strains at the leash. 

Ferrier caught his breath hard. 

“Tt’s not my fault—not my fault; some day you'll 
understand and be sorry.” 

London seemed ringing with the piteous cry—the 
soft night breeze seemed to whisper it—the sensu- 
ous lap-lap of the slimy river-water against the stone 
wall seemed to murmur it. 

Hastings crossed the road to the letter-box; he 
left Ferrier waiting for him on the opposite kerb. 

A poor derelict of manhood slunk past him close 
to the wall, as if anxious to escape notice; his feet 
shuffled apologetically over the pavement, and he 
disappeared like a ghost into the dusk. 

Hastings came back, and the two men retraced 
their steps slowly. 

By the yellow glare of a street lamp the younger 
man saw the white fatigue of Ferrier’s strong face. 
He asked him an anxious question— 

“Feel rotten?” 

“No, only my head. I'll be all right in the morn- 
ing.” 

“You look quite knocked.” 

As they turned into the Adelphi, a woman came 
along the pathway towards them; she was slim, and 
wrapped in a long coat, her bare head shining 
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golden in the starlight. Now and then she ran a 
step or two—once she stopped and looked over her 
shoulder half fearfully. 

Hastings glanced at her curiously. She slackened 
her speed as she neared them, and for a moment 
it seemed as if she was going to speak to Ferrier, — 
then she drew away shrinkingly. 

Hastings looked after her. 

“Did you see that girl?’ he asked 

“No,” Ferrier’s voice was listless. ‘‘No, I didn’t 
look at her.” 

“T thought she was going to speak to you,” said 
Hastings; he laughed rather awkwardly. ‘Wonder 
why she was running?” 

“T didn’t see her.” 

They entered the house and began to climb the 
stairs; Ferrier stopped dizzily more than once, 
leaning against the iron balustrade. 

“You're dead beat,’”’ said Hastings; he thrust a 
kindly hand through his arm, and helped him up 
the remaining stairs to his own bedroom. 

“You just tumble in—I’ll sleep on the sofa.” 

He waited till Ferrier was in bed, then he went 
off with a quilt and a blanket, and tucked himself 
up on the big couch. 

He woke with a start in the early hours of the 
morning; grey daylight flooded the room, but every- 
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thing was quiet. He listened a moment, then turned 
over again. 

“Dreaming,” he muttered sleepily. He had 
fancied he heard a voice calling to him. In a mo- 
ment he heard it again—a man’s high-pitched voice. 
He was off the couch in a flash, and into the room 
where he had left Ferrier. He switched on the 
electric light as he opened the door. 

Ferrier was sitting up in bed; his eyes glared 
across the room unseeingly, he was talking and 
muttering and laughing deliriously. 

Hastings darted over to him. ‘“What’s up? 
Here, lie down.”’ He tried to force him back on the 
pillows, but his own strength was as nothing com- 
pared with Ferrier’s resistance. 

“She fooled me twice,” he said hoarsely, “twice; 
but not a third time—never a third time.” 

He broke off, breathing heavily. His voice 
changed. 

“Joan! Joan!’ The name rang _piteously 
through the silent room. MHastings watched him, 
white-faced. He knew at last why Ferrier had 
taken so long to write that letter. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HERE was no doubt-about it that Richard 

Ferrier was going to be very ill indeed, 

and after a little panic-stricken hesitation, 
young Hastings went downstairs pell-mell for the 
housekeeper. 

He explained incoherently. 

‘“There’s a man up in my rooms, ill. Send for a 
doctor. No, I can’t go myself and leave you with 
him, unless you want to be killed—he’s a giant. 
Hurry up, my good woman!” 

When he got back to the bedroom, Ferrier was 
lying back on the pillows. His eyes wandered round 
the room vacantly, and there was a curious glaze 
over them; he appeared not to see Hastings. 

It was nearly an hour before the doctor came; 
he was keen and professional, but inclined to be un- 
sympathetic. He said ““Humph!”’ at regular inter- 
vals, and rubbed his chin thoughtfully; finally he 
turned to Hastings— 

“You must have a nurse; he’s got a touch of 
brain fever. It may not be anything serious—he’s 
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got the strength of a giant. Has he had any trouble 
—shock ?” 

“No.” Hastings did not see that he was called 
upon to make explanations; he was perfectly well 
aware all the same that the doctor did not believe 
him. 

“There’s no room for a nurse here,” he said, 
“unless I turn out. J suppose he can’t be moved?” 

The suggestion was not made unkindly, but he 
was worried and upset, and illness always unnerved 
him. 

The doctor looked at him quizzically. 

“He could be moved, certainly, but it would be 
rather a definite step towards the cemetery in his 
present condition.” 

“Of course, he must stay then.” 

“TI think it advisable. I'll send you a nurse.” 

Young Hastings had an inspiration. 

“My sister is trained. She was at Bart’s. A wire 
would fetch her—she’s only down in Surrey with 
the mater.” 

‘As you like, of course. He must not be left.” 

“Tm not likely to leave him,” said Hastings 
grumpily. 

The doctor slipped on his gloves, and buttoned 
them with irritating precision. 

“T shall look in again at midday.” 
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He made a dignified departure. 

Young Hastings went back to Ferrier and looked 
at him ruefully; there was something pathetic in 
the big man’s restlessness. He turned his head from 
side to side wearily, muttering without ceasing. 

Young Hastings shivered; he slipped from the 
room and dispatched a wire to the sister whom 
Micky out in Canada had described to Ferrier as 
a “Jolly pretty girl.” 

Young Hastings had great faith in his sister. 

She had taken up nursing in the first place for 
pleasure; afterwards, since their father’s death, and 
the necessary relinquishing of High Chimneys, she 
had taken occasional cases to add to their small 
income. 

It was late afternoon when she arrived in the 
Adelphi; young Hastings felt a load roll from his 
worried shoulders when he met the soft gaze of her 
brown eyes. 

“Well, old boy,” she said. 

Hastings explained breathlessly. 

“There’s a man here—ill—brain fever. It’s 
Mickey’s friend from Canada—Ferrier. You re- 
member he wrote about him. He’s had a rough 
time since he landed. I can’t tell you all about it, 
but the doctor thinks he’s pretty bad. He’s a great 
big chap, too. Do you think you can manage?” 
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“OY course.” 

She went with him to Ferrier’s room; it was 
darkened, but the hot sunshine had forced an en- 
trance through every available chink. Ferrier lay 
on his back, breathing heavily. 

The girl looked at him interestedly, she laid a 
cool hand on his burning forehead. The heavy 
breathing quieted for a moment. 

“Joan! Joan 

Brother and sister looked at each other; the girl’s 


1? 


eyes asked a question, and Hastings answered it 
shortly. 

“Tt’s a woman he knows, who made a fool of him; 
she was married all the time.” 

“Oh!” The brown eyes glistened; she looked 
at Hastings’ averted face with tender sympathy; 
she had heard the tragedy of Kitty Inglis’ death, 
and knew that Ferrier was not the only man who 
had been fooled to the top of his bent by a married 
woman. 

Later, Hastings attempted further explanations. 

“It’s a long story, and an odd coincidence. Fer- 
rier got mixed up with a gang who knew Micky 
years ago. ‘They played the game properly—the 
same woman, too, at least, I am almost sure of it.” 

“The same woman?” 
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She echoed his words breathlessly. ‘What do 
you mean, Ralph?” 

“Only that Micky cleared out because of a 
woman. Didn’t you know? Well, that’s what it 
was. She led him on, and then threw him over. 
Rotten, beastly trick; he was hard-hit. Now she’s 
done the same to Ferrier.”’ 

“T never knew that Micky—that there was a 
woman.” 

She had turned away and was mechanically re- 
arranging some things on a table; her face was 
rather pale. 

“Well, there was—he was mad about her.” 

“You knew her?” 

“‘No; she was a thorough bad lot, I believe— 
mixed up with a gang of sharpers. It’s odd Ferrier 
should have tumbled across them too.” 

4 6S 

She asked no more questions. Micky out in 
Canada seemed suddenly to have receded to a great 
distance. 

So that was why he had gone, without a word 
of farewell. She had so often wondered—and why 
he never spoke of coming home. Of course, there 
was nothing for him to come for. 

Hastings glanced at her curiously once or twice. 
He was not keen of perception, and it had never 
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once occurred to him that it was because of old 
Micky out in Canada that Lilian had remained 
single. It did not occur to him now. 

Presently he spoke to her of Kitty Inglis. 

“The mater knows, I suppose? It was in all the 
papers. I dare say she was glad; she always hated 
the idea of my having anything to do with Kitty.” 
His young voice broke. “She was the best woman 
in the world,” he asserted defiantly. 

Lilian made no answer. 

“But it isn’t all over yet,” the boy went on raging. 
“T’ve got the last card to play, and it won’t be long.” 

She looked at him with troubled eyes; it was use- 
less to answer. 

As the night wore on, Ferrier grew worse; the 
incoherent intermittent mutterings rose to wild rav- 
ings. Sometimes he tried to get out of bed—his one 
idea seemed to be that he must save Joan— 

When the doctor came he shook his head gravely. 

“You'd far better tell me the truth,” he said to 
Hastings. 

“What has happened? Who is this woman he 
keeps calling for? Can’t you send for her? Won't 
she come?” 

“T don’t know where she is—and, anyway, it 
wouldn’t be any use.’ Hastings looked wretched; 
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he did not know how far he was justified in speak- 
ing of Ferrier’s affairs. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, there it is! You must have a night nurse. 
Miss Hastings cannot do everything; besides, if he 
gets violent ” He glanced towards the bed 
again meaningly. 

“Of course, I want everything done that’s pos- 
sible,’ said Hastings. 

The night wore away slowly—it was a terrible 
time. Hastings was afraid to undress, so he wan- 
dered in and out of the sick-room, longing for day- 
break. When the first streak of rosy light broke 
through the grey sky, he pulled up the blinds in his 
sitting-room, and flung the window wide with un- 
utterable relief. 

Things never seem so bad when the sun is shin- 
ing. 

He made some tea on a small stove in the sitting- 
room, and carried a cup to his sister. 

“Ts he any better?” He asked the question in a 
whisper. 

She shook her head. 

“No.” She lifted her eyes to her brother’s face. 

“Ralph, is there no chance at all of finding that 
girl Joan? If only she would come.” 

“T don’t know where she is. I don’t know 
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how. ” He stopped, a sudden flash lighting his 
sombre eyes. ‘By Jove!” His whisper shook with 
excitement; he had remembered suddenly that this 
was the day for which Ferrier had made the appoint- 
ment to meet Joan’s maid. 

“There’s just one chance,” he said eagerly. “But 
I can’t leave you here alone, and I must go myself. 
i—you couldn’t even manage if I asked Mrs. Freer 
to come _up—she’s_no good either. Wait a mo- 
‘ment.’ 

He dashed into the next room and fumbled among 
the papers on his desk, where he had left a copy of 
the letter Ferrier had written. For the moment he 
could not remember the time Ferrier had fixed for 
the appointment. He found the paper after a 
moment; he read the scribbled words eagerly. 

“Charing Cross Post Office—one o’clock.”’ 

He went out of the room and rang up the doctor; 
he was not up, but a message would be taken to 
him. . 

“Oh! Well, ask him to send the other nurse 
round by twelve, will you? I have to go out on 
important business, and I can’t leave my sister alone. 
Tell him at once, mind.” 

He rang off with a sense of relief? and went back 
to Lilian. 

“It'll be all right. Ive told them to send the 
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otker nurse along. There’s just a chance that I may 
be able to find this woman.”” He looked down at 
Feerier. “There isn’t any real danger, I suppose?” 

“He has lost strength a little, but he’s naturally 
tramendously strong,” she answered evasively. 

The morning dragged away—the hands of the 
clock seemed to crawl. 

It was half-past twelve when the nurse came; 
she was middle-aged and smiling and optimistic; 
she put fresh courage into Hastings. He felt al- 
most cheerful when he left his rooms, and dashed off 
to the Charing Cross Post Office. 

He was there much too soon. He walked up and 
down, staring at every woman who passed. He 
had not the least idea how he was to recognize the 
smart maid, and he had serious doubts as to whether 
she would admit her identity to him. 

Once he made a dash after a girl in high-heeled 
shoes and addressed her blunderingly— 

“Are you—are you from Eastsea?”’ 

She stared at him offendedly, with heightened. 
colour. 

“Certainly not,” she said, and walked away, leay- 
ing him staring after her blankly. He looked at the 
post-office clock, and found that it still wanted ten 
minutes to one. He had behaved like an impetuous 
fool. Women never kept an appointment punctu- 
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ally, and he might be sure that she would not come 
for another twenty minutes at least. 

He crossed to the other side of the road; he 
thought that from a distance he might have more 
opportunity to recognize the girl without being 
observed himself. 

He walked a hundred yards down the Strand and 
back again; it was just one o’clock. 

A stout woman standing in the post-office door- 
way eyed him suspiciously—she had a girl beside 
her. Hastings stopped and looked at her hard. 
No, she had not high-heeled shoes, or a cheeky face, 
and those were the sole distinctions of which Fer- 
rier had spoken. 

It was five minutes past one, and he was beginning 
to despair, when a taxi-cab stopped at the kerb, 
and a girl in black go out. She paid the driver, 
and stood hesitating; she looked pale and nervous 
—her small, piquant face twitched. Hastings eyed 
her eagerly—she was smart looking, and—yes, she 
had the most absurdly high-heeled shoes. 

He waited a few moments, but she did not move 
away; she was ostensibly waiting for some one. 
He felt terribly nervous, and was sure he would 
bungle the whole business. Grasping his courage in 
both hands, he took a nervous step towards her and 
raised his hat. 
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“You are from—Eastsea ?” 

She gave a start, and looked up at him with 
frightened eyes; she shook her head vigorously. 

““No—oh, no.”’ She made a movement as if to 
walk away, and Hastings followed determinedly. 

“Pardon me, I don’t wish*to be rude. Please 
don’t be afraid of me, but you are here to meet Mr. 
Ferrier. I am his friend—he is very ill, so cannot 
come. Please trust me—there is nothing ‘to be 
afraid of.” 

She stared at him with fascinated eyes. 

“T don’t believe you. I—oh, let me go.” 

She would have darted across the road, but young 
Hastings held her arm firmly. 

“If you try to run away, I shall tell the police, 
and I am sure you don’t want that. I swear to you 
that you may trust me. Mr. Ferrier is ill—danger- 
ously ill—he may be dying. Now then ut AES 
relaxed his grip. ‘‘Where shall we go to talk—any- 
where you like.” 

“If any one sees me She was genuinely 
afraid. Young Hastings reassured her. 

“No one will see you—we are quite safe. We 
can go into the station if you like. No? Well 
then, we’ll have a taxi-cab and drive about.” 

She submitted silently. She sat as far away from 
him as possible; she kept looking at him in terror. 
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“Ferrier is ill,’ said Hastings again. ‘‘Very ilk— 
at my rooms——”_ He paused, he half-smiled. “I 
am the real Ralph Hastings,” he said grimly. 

She caught her breath; her face blanched. 

“But that needn’t frighten you,’ he went on 
quickly. ‘‘All you’ve got to do is to answer a few 
questions, and nobody will hurt you.” 

She burst into hysterical tears. 

“T have done no harm. It was nothing to do 
with me—I had to do as I was told. I swear I 
have done no harm.” 

“The best proof you cam give me of that, is to 
do as you are asked now.” 

Hastings left his seat beside her, and sat down 
on the one opposite; he looked at her quizzically. 

The girl eyed him fearfully from beneath the brim 
of her jaunty hat; she was wearing a veil with large 
spots on it, and there were paste buckles on her high- 
heeled shoes. It would have surprised any one to 
hear her speak with an unmistakable Whitechapel 
accent. 

“What do you want to know?” she asked 
hoarsely. Her thin, mischievous-looking hands 
plucked at her cambric handkerchief; once she 
passed it nervously across her reddened lips. 

“I want you to tell me where I can find the man 
who calls himself Edward Major.” 
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Young Hastings spoke in a strained voice; there 
was a menace in his eyes. She broke into shrill 
hysterical protest, wringing her hands with the 
French gesture she had so often affected that it had 
grown to be almost a natural one with her. 

“He is ill—very ill—Mr. ‘Ferrier nearly killed 
him. Oh, it was horrible to see.” 

“He deserved it; youmust admit that he de- 
served it. Mr. Ferrier spoke well of you—te said 
you were decent to him after the brutes drugged 
him. I suppose you know they can all get penal 
servitude if we catch them.” 

An odd sort of pride flickered into the girl’s sloe- 
like eyes. 

“You never will catch them—they will die first 
—they are so clever. Before you can catch them, 
they will be the other side of the world.” 

Hastings had expected some such retort; his 
heart slowed down with overwhelming disappoint- 
ment, but he kept a bold face; he leaned back, fold- 
ing his arms. 

“Very well, if you are going to take that attitude, 
I shall just drive round to the nearest police station, 
and give you in charge; the police will make you 
speak, if I can’t.” 

She screamed shrilly. 
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“No, no! I haven’t done any wrong—lI swear I 
haven't.” 

“Then you can answer my question, and no fool- 
ing, mind. Where can I find that devil who calls 
himself Edward Major? He may have to answer 
to a murder charge yet, if Ferrier dies. If it hadn’t 
been for that infernal drug they gave him Melee 
broke off. ‘Well, are you going to speak?” 

“They will kill me if I tell you. They would kill 
me if they knew that I had come to-day. But Mr. 
Ferrier made me a promise, and he has always kept 
his word. He said in his letter that he would make 
no attempt to detain me—that he wanted to pay 
the money I lent him—two pounds it was.” 

Hastings flared up. 

“You need not begin to lie so soon—it was ten 
shillings. Go on—you shall be well paid if you are 
straight with us. Where can I find him, and the 
woman who is called Joan?” 

A wave of colour flushed her face; a 0 smile 
curved her reddened lips. 

“You will never be able to find her,” she said 
sullenly. ‘‘None of them know where she is. She 
ran away the night they brought her back to London. 
She had often threatened to take her life—I am 
sure it is what she has done now. Poor soul, poor 
soul ” She began to sob, real ugly sobs this 
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time of genuine grief. Hastings leaned over and 
roughly dragged her hands down from her face. If 
this thing were true, what was to become of Rich- 
ard Ferrier? 

“You're not lying—it’s the real truth?” he asked 
urgently. 

The smart maid looked at him through her tears. 

“I swear it’s the truth,” she said. “I only 
wish I did know where she is. Poor dear, poor 
dear! Her life hasn’t been worth living for 
many a year. I’ve done the best I could to help 
her, but it wasn’t much use—and if she’s taken her 
life, well, perhaps she’s well out of it.” 

Hastings shivered; he had said similar foolish 
things himself once about a suicide, but now—since 
that early dawn when he had stood in a room where 
a dead girl lay—he marvelled that he had ever 
thought anything so mad. To take one’s life—it 
was terrible; these two poor girls! 

His heart softened for the first time towards this 
woman whom Richard Ferrier loved; he began 
slowly to realize that perhaps, after all, she had 
not been wholly to blame. 

The maid wiped the tears from her face; she 
crumpled the damp handkerchief in her hands. 

“And now may I go? If they miss me—oh, 
you don’t know how suspicious they are. They 
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have watched my every movement since we camé 
back to London.” 

“You have not told me where I can find Major,” 
said Hastings. “I intend to know, if I keep you 
driving round London all day and night.” 

She looked sullen; the old scared expression 
came back to her eyes. 

“T daren’t tell you,” she said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“You mean that you will not. Very well.” He: 
laid a hand on the check string; she clutched at 
him, screaming shrilly. 

“T will tell you—I will tell you.” 

He hesitated. 

“Well?” 

She looked round desperately. 

“The address is at Camberwell—that is where 
they are now. I don’t know how long they will 
stay.” She gave him the name of a street and the 
number of a house. Hastings wrote them down on 
his shirt-cuff. “And if you warn them,” he said 
threateningly, “so much the worse for you.” He 
gave her a couple of sovereigns. 

“You shall have more if I find you have spoken 
the truth.” 

She muttered her thanks, and Hastings stopped 
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the taxi-cab and let her go. She hurried away, and 
was lost in the tfafiic. 

As soon as she had gone, he regretted what he 
had done. He told himself he had- behaved like a 
fool—that he had been mad to trust her, and yet, 
what else could he do? He returned to the Adelphi. 

The doctor’s car stood outside the house; he met 
the doctor himself on the stairs, descending. 

“Is he better?” he asked eagerly. 

“No, I am afraid not. ‘Miss Hastings tells me 
you have hopes of finding the woman he is asking 
for. I hope you will be successful.” 

Hastings shook his head. 

“Tt’s no good. She’s gone—nobody knows where 
she is.” 

The doctor arched his eyebrows and pursed his 
lips. Young Hastings questioned him sharply. 

“Do you mean that Ferrier won’t get over it?” 

“He is very ill indeed.” 

Young Hastings looked miserably shocked. He 
went on up to his rooms slowly; he had all a man’s 
dread of illness and death, and lately he seemed to 
have been forced into the very midst of it. 

Lilian came to the door to admit him, and shook 
her head in answer to his question. He followed 
her silently into the room. 

“May I go in and see him?” 
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“Oh, yes; it can’t matter. Be as quiet as you 
can.” 

“Has he been talking much?” 

“No, not lately. The doctor says it is a bad sign 
—it means increasing weakness.” 

Hastings tip-toed into the room; it was as dark 
as the bright sunshine without permitted. The 
other nurse sat at the bedside. 

Ferrier lay on his back; he looked limp and 
oddly shapeless. His face was terribly flushed; his 
big hands lay palms upwards. . Hastings noted it 
with apprehension. 

“Poor old chap—poor old chap,” he said. He 
could not bear to look at him; he went back to 
Lilian. 

“Do you think he’s done for?” he asked her 
jerkily. 

“I don’t know. Even the doctor won't say. 
Ralph, haven't you found her? I am sure, if she 
would come 

“They don’t know where she is. Nobody knows 
—she ran away.” 

“If only Micky were here,” he burst out’ suddenly. 
“T believe old Micky could help us.’ 

His sister flushed a little. 


“Tam afraid that he is not likely to come,” she 
said constrainedly. 
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* &No.” Hastings wandered about the room. 
Somehow with the near presence of death, his long- 
ing for revenge had faded into the background. He 
glanced impersonally at the scribbled address on his 
cuff—that could wait. There would be plenty of 
time to see to his own affairs:when death and life 
had finished their struggle for the man in the next 
room. 

“Joan! Joan! Joan!” the old weary cry came 
again through the silence; brother and sister looked 
at each other. 

Hastings spoke roughly. 

“What would be the use of her coming, even if 
we could find her? She’s a married woman.” 

“T know, but pf 

The voice was still again now; Hastings threw 
the window wide and leaned out. 

It was such a beautiful afternoon, brilliant sun- 
shine, with just a soft breeze blowing up across the 


1») 


river. 

A fussy steamboat chugged its way along with a 
great air of importance, leaving a frothy tail behind 
it. Somewhere in the distance a woman with a 
sweetly shrill voice was singing a popular hackneyed 


song. 
The afternoon wore away—the sun died down 
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imto tints of red and purple, and finally to a chill 
greyness of shadow. 

The doctor came again, but he had nothing to 
add to what he had already said; he repeated his 
directions, rubbed his chin, and went away. ‘The 
old housekeeper came up, and sympathetically 
related in a husky whisper detailed accounts of 
similar cases she had known. 

“Did he get well?” asked young Hastings impa- 
tiently, when she neared the conclusion of an illness 
her husband had experienced; he waited anxiously 
for the answer. 

She shook her head dolefully. 

“Bless you, no, sir. There wasn’t never 2 chance 
for him—he just lay and lay like the poor gentle- 
man in there,’ she nodded towards Ferrier’s room. 
“And he just died slowly—seemed to stop breathing 
af at once like.”’ 

Hastings scowled. 

“Job’s comforter,” he muttered. 

He wished she would go; she irritated him; but 
she stood there in the shadows rambling on in her 
husky whisper, till a bell shrilled insistently through 
the room. 

“Go and see who it is,” said Hastings; he was 
thankful to find an excuse by which to get rid of 
her. 
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She obeyed slowly; he heard her in earnest com 
sultation with some one at the door. Her voice 
sounded as if she were relating all over again the 
story of her husband’s last illness. Hastings swore 
softly; he rose to his feet and followed her into 
the passage. 

“What the devil,” he began irritably, then broke 
off. 

A man stood in the dim light of the passage; he 
carried a bag in his hand and a big coat over his 
arm. 

Hastings peered at him unrecognizingly for a 
moment; then he rushed forward with a muffled 
shout of delight— 

“Micky! Micky!” 

e clutched at him with both hands, as if he 
feared that he would disappear as suddenly and un- 
expectedly as he had come. 

He dragged him into the cosy sitting-room; he 
seized his hand and shook it and shook it until 
Micky begged for mercy. 

‘““Gracious, man, have you got the brokers in, 
that you’re so jolly glad to see a pal? I warn you 
I haven’t any money. Why: ? 

He broke off; Lilian had come into the room with 
uplifted finger. 

“‘Oh, hush, hush!” she said agitatedly; then she, 
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too, stopped, staring unbelievingly at Micky, a 
lovely flush on her face, her eyes filled with incredu- 
lous gladness. “Micky!” 

“Yes, Micky right enough,” said Micky, laugh- 
ing. “But, what in the world’s the matter with you 
both? Not worse than brokers, surely. There’s 
nothing really wrong, is there?” 

Lilian stood aside from the doorway which led 
into the room where Ferrier lay. Micky passed her 
with a single stride; he stood on the threshold, look- 
ing into the room expectantly, then he gave a muf- 
fled exclamation. 

“Dicky! Dicky Ferrier! Good heavens!” 

His wide, good-humoured mouth dropped, and 
he turned to Hastings. 

“What have you been doing to him?” His voice 
sounded angry; he crossed the room and looked 
down at Ferrier with shocked eyes. 

“Dicky! Dicky!’ He spoke Ferrier’s name 
huskily, but there was no movement or acknowledg- 
ment from the man on the pillows. 

“What in the world have you done to him? He’s 
never had a day’s illness in his life? Hasn’t he got 
my cable? I wired that I was coming; he wrote 
to me from some forsaken spot named Eastsea.” 

They were back in the sitting-room now. Micky 
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had thrown his coat aside; he poured out a string 
of eager questions. 

“T sent him one cable in answer to his letter, and 
then I thought better of it, and rushed off to catch 
a boat that sailed a couple of days later. Ferrier 
never could look after himself. I might have 
known what he’d be,—that’s why I sent him along to 
you. Any rascal could have gulled him. Poor old 
Dicky! What’s the matter with him? Haven’t you 
looked after him? What was he doing at Eastsea? 
Why don’t you answer, man?” 

“You haven’t given me a chance yet,” said Hast- 
ings resentfully. ‘‘It’s a long story. He seems to 
have fallen among a pack of thieves. He’s got 
brain fever now, and—he’s on his way home right 
enough, unless—unless ” He paused to ask an 
abrupt question. “You knew a woman named Joan, 
didn’t you?” 

Micky flushed crimson. 

“Well?” he asked curtly. 

“So does Ferrier. She seems to have played him 
up properly. It’s a long story—I’ll tell you all 
about it. Sit down. Don’t you want some grub, 
ora drink?” 

“No; get on with the story. Wait a minute. 
What have you done for Ferrier? Had a doctor 
—what’s the use of a doctor? It’s a specialist he 
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wants. Are you on the ’phone? Good. Well, 
there’s a man in Harley Street, the mater had him 
once. Hang it, do you think I’m going to stand 
here and see my best friend die!” 

Micky snatched down the receiver; he flicked the 
pages of the call-book with agitated fingers. Hast- 
ings watched him lugubriously—he wished he had 
thought of a specialist himself; he rather resented 
Micky’s prompt action. 

After a few moments’ harangue across the tele- 
phone, Micky hung up the receiver with a satisfied 
snort. 

“He’s coming; you better ring up your man, too. 
I dare say he’ll be offended because he hasn’t been 
consulted, but it can’t be helped. Get on with the 
yarn.” 

Micky sat down on the arm of a chair; now and 
then he turned his head towards the closed door. 

“One of the best, old Ferrier,’ he burst out 
irrelevantly. ‘“‘Confound the brutes—whoever they 
are. Get on with the yarn.” 

Hastings told what little he knew—it was not a 
great deal. Ferrier had only related the story with 
reservations. Micky listened with a stoical face, 
and when he spoke his voice was hard. 

“So she’s hit old Dicky, too. Well, where is she, 
do you know?” 
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“T told you I can’t find her. The maid—a regular 
baggage—swore she didn’t know.” 

“What sort of a maid? Cockney, with a dash 
of French? Hum! Well, she’s the biggest liar of 
them all, and the most artful. Let’s see the address 
she gave you—I dare say it’s a wrong ’un, too. So 
they drugged old Ferrier, and then robbed him! 
Same old game! I got mixed up with ’em years 
ago, before I went abroad—regular hornet’s nest. 
But the girl Joan 2 

“She ought to be prosecuted,” said young Hast- 
ings furiously. 

Mickey’s eyes flashed. 

“You can cut that,” he said sharply. ‘‘She’s as 
right as rain, only she hadn’t a chance. Poor little 
girl! I thought she’d got free of them. I’d have 
taken her with me, like a shot, if she’d have come, 
but she wouldn’t. Her life must have been a hell. 
She tried to do for herself once—and to think she’s 
had to stand it all these years.” 

He paced the room in agitation. 

“What a coincidence, the way he picked up with 
them, eh? You say he told you she fainted at the 
theatre! I'll bet it was a put-up job—you never 
saw such dodges as they worked. Of course, Fer- 
rier would swallow it—he’s just a great kid, until 
something happens to open his eyes. Wonder how 
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long he’d have been gulled if you hadn’t turned 
up?” 

“Tt was all the woman, of course.” 

“Tsn’t it always?” said Micky laconically. “Has 
Lilian come up to nurse Ferrier, then?” 

‘““Yes; there’s another nurse, too.” 

“T saw her. Lilian’s altered, hasn’t she?” 

“How?” 

Micky scratched his head. 

“‘She’s—prettier,” he said at length, hesitatingly. 

Hastings smiled. 

“‘Can’t say I’ve noticed it,” he commented. 

“The question is,” said Micky after a moment, 
‘“‘what’s to be done? I can’t sit down here and wait 
for things to happen. I used to know the haunts 
of that little gang jolly well at one time, but I don’t 
suppose they’re likely to go to the same places now; 
but it’s worth trying. This fellow you know as 
Major—tall, dark chap, eh? I know him—real 
name Elsted—married man, too.” 

Hastings turned away. 

“Yes, but his wife’s dead.” 

“Ts she? I knew her well—decent little woman 
—hated him like poison.” 

“Yes, he left her, you know. She went on the 
stage.” 

“You seem to know a lot about her.” 
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“Yes.” Hastings turned a white face to his 
friend. “I'd have married her, if it hadn’t been for 
Major.” 

Micky whistled sympathetically. ‘Like that, is 
it? And she’s dead, you say?” 

“Yes. She killed herself.’” 

“Good Lord!” 

Micky looked sick. “And you? I say—I’m 
awfully sorry.” 

“Thanks. There’s a long score to be wiped off 
against the man who drove her to do it. Ferrier 
thrashed him within an inch of his life, and as soon 
as he’s well, I’m going to give him another.” 

“Good; and when you’ve done with him, pass 
him over here.” 

Micky doubled his fist, his eyes looked fierce. 
“Tell you what,” he said, “what do you say to crawl- 
ing round some of the places they used to frequent? 
I know ’em all, and it’s just a chance that we lay 
one of the scoundrels by the heels. You say none 
of them know you—except Major, and he’s safe 
not to show up if he’s had his face smashed. Any- 
way it’s worth trying.” 

Young Hastings answered eagerly. 

“I’m game—anything you like. When shall we 
go, to-night?” 

“Steady, old man! Let’s wait and hear what the 
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verdict is.’ He glanced again towards the closed 
door. 

The two men sat silent; through the closed door 
came the sound of Ferrier’s voice—weaker now, 
and hoarse. 

Micky sprang to his feet, his face was white. 

“T’l] deal with the scoundrels,’”’ he said furiously. 
“T let ’em off once for the girl’s sake! But not 
again—not again.” : 

“Ferrier held his tongue for the same reason,” 
said Hastings dryly. ‘“‘And a lot of good he did 
himself. Got fooled to the top of his bent—by a 
woman who was married all the time!” ‘ 

“What woman?” 

“Why, this girl—Joan, as you call her. She was 
the wife of the man who passed himself off in my 
place,” 

“What!” 

“Ferrier says so—that seems to have been the last 
straw. Major told him.” 

“Told him! Told him what?” 

“That Joan was married—married to the chap 
who made out he was me.” 

“Rot!” Micky laughed contemptuously. ‘‘She’s 
not his wife. If Major said so, it was only another 
of his infernal lies. She’s his sister, right enough, 
God help her!” 
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Young Hastings stared at Micky’s grim face with 
a sort of chagrin. 

“Well,” he said at last, “of all the thundering 
liars! Poor old Ferrier, that’s what knocked him 
over, between you and me—that she was married. 
Of course, he’s been through-a rough time, but he’d 
have got through all right if it hadn’t been for 
Major saying she was the other man’s wife—it was 
a sort of last straw.” He paused doubtfully. 

“T suppose you're sure that it’s right? I mean, 
they weren’t stuffing you?” 

“I’m quite sure,” said Micky; he rose to his feet 
with sudden agitation. ‘Good heavens, man,” he 
burst out vehemently, “‘haven’t I loved her myself? 
Don’t I love her still, if it comes to that? Not 
that there’s a ghost of a chance; I cut a pretty figure 
beside Ferrier, don’t I?’ His humorous mouth 
twisted as if in sudden pain. 

Hastings was silent; he did not believe they were 
all out of the wood yet, by a long way. He thought 
it just as probable that Micky had been told lies, as 
that Ferrier had. He marvelled that two such men 
had suffered the indignities they had, without a 
murmur; he began to think that Joan must be a 
marvellously attractive woman. 

“T believe,’ said Micky suddenly, ‘‘that if we 

could make Ferrier understand that 2 
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“He looks as if he could be made to understand 
things, doesn’t he?” said young Hastings with mild 
sarcasm. ‘You might tell him that Joan was 
waiting in this room with a priest to marry them 
any moment he chose to agree, and he’d never know 
ihe 

“You’re a nice Job’s comforter, aren’t you?” 
Micky’s voice was rough and angry. “Fat lot of 
good ” He broke off, the bell had tinkled 
sharply through the house. 

“Tf it’s the man from Harley Street,” said Micky 
shakily. ‘I’m off; I can’t stop here and face it. Let 
me go, I tell you.”” He wrenched himself free of 
Hastings’ detaining hand, seized his hat and bolted 
out through the door, as the housekeeper admitted 
a tall man, closely followed by the doctor, who 
rubbed his chin and hummed and hawed—the two 
men had arrived at the door simultaneously. 

Micky went off down the street at a tremendous 
rate; though he was afraid to admit it to himself, 
in his heart he did not believe that there was the 
slightest chance for Ferrier. Out in Canada he had 
once sat all night by a truckle-bed and watched a 
man die, and the man had looked just as Richard 
Ferrier looked now. 

It was a horrible thought, for Micky loved Fer- 
rier; there had been much in the past that had 
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bound the two men together. The lights of London 
swam mistily before him as he realized that perhaps 
the day would soon come when his best friend would 
be beyond human reach. 

Micky was a rough diamond. It had been his 
own fault in the first place- that he had run up 
against Major and his gang. He had not always 
led a clean or a straight life, and Ferrier had roughly 
pulled him up, told him straight out that he was 
a young fool; had set him on his feet again and 
made a man of him. 

All this Micky remembered as he walked aim- 
lessly along the Embankment, and a rough sort of 
prayer for Ferrier’s life stumbled for utterance in 
his heart. 

“‘He’s such a fine chap—such a ripping fine chap.” 

He walked on aimlessly. 

A glance at his watch told him that he had not 
yet been gone ten minutes, but it seemed a lifetime. 
He stopped and looked out over the river, where 
the hulks of barges looked like monsters in the grey 
summer night. Away in the distance a clock chimed 
mournfully, and to Micky’s overwrought nerves it 
sounded like a passing bell. He shuddered and 
walked on. 

What a rotten world it was—what a rotten 
world! Nothing ever went right—nobody ever got 
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what they wanted. He and Ralph Hastings and 
poor old Ferrier—none of them had got the woman 
he loved. 

He thought of Joan as he had last seen her, years 
ago. She had always been frightened-looking, 
always strained and nervous; even her laugh had 
not rung true. He remembered so well the haunted 
way her eyes had always followed the two men 
about the room—Major and her brother. He 
thought of her as she had been that never-to-be- 
forgotten day when they had sentenced her to im- 
prisonment. Micky clenched his hands. The brutes 
—the brute-fools—-who had not had the sense to 
see that she had been a helpless toy all along! 

And that had been justice! He thought of the 
long months during which he had waited in anguish 
for her release—how he had gone to meet her when 
at last it came—how he had gone on his knees to 
her, and begged her to come away with him, to let 
him take her out of the hell that was her life. 

She had listened with the tears running down her 
white face. She had let him hold her hand; then, 
she had just told him simply— 

“But I don’t love you. I don’t love you—and it 
would not be fair to you.” 


Nothing had shaken her—and at last he had 
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given up in despair, and gone out to the backwoods 
to try vainly to forget! 

Poor little Joan! How her face had haunted his 
dreams at night—the wide, frightened eyes—the 
whole nervous shrinking of her slender body. 

He had saved her life onte. Perhaps it would 
have been kinder to let her go—the doubt had so 
often tortured him since. 

He stood still again; he glanced once more at his 
watch—only twenty minutes, and it seemed like 
hours and hours. 

Hastings must know now—he must have heard 
what the man from Harley Street had to say 
Micky turned and began to walk rapidly back the 
way he had come. As he neared the Adelphi his 
steps dragged; he did not want to go on. He was 
afraid to hear the thing which, in his heart, he was 
sure he already knew. Ferrier was not going to get 
better—Ferrier never would get better. 

As he neared the house he stopped again, in a 
sort of panic. 

The big motor-car still stood at the door, its great 
lamps glaring through the night like the eyes of 
some huge monster. It had been there when he 
strode away from the place. A small brougham 
with an old-fashioned-looking coachman on the box 
stood close by in the vivid glare of those great 
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lamps. So neither of them had gone yet, those two 
men whose verdict he was afraid to hear. 

Micky turned away and walked back some paces; 
he was wet with a sweat of fear. He glanced high 
up overhead at a lighted window, which he knew 
was the room where Ferrier lay. The casement was 
open, a muslin curtain hung limply, a shadow moved 
once across the white blind—it was Lilian’s. 

Micky ground his teeth and stopped again irreso- 
lutely. What a coward he was, running away and 
leaving them all to face and fight death alone. And 
Ferrier was his friend—not Ralph’s, or Lilian’s. 

He turned again determinedly. 

‘As he neared the house again he had to stand 
aside to allow a woman to pass. They were both 
in the wide circle of light flung by the lamps of the 
big car. Micky glanced at her curiously, then he 
made a wild clutch forward and caught her arm 
with both hands. She screamed and tried to free 
herself, but he held her tightly. 

“Joan, Joan! Don’t you know me? I’m 
Micky.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


bit, Micky told himself as he scanned her face. 

There were the same sweet eyes that had 
haunted him through all the years since he last saw 
her, the delicate features and dimpled chin. 

But she looked ill—desperately ill—and worn to 
a shadow. And she had been crying—the tears 
were wet on her pale cheeks—damp on her long 
lashes. 

She looked at him vacantly, then she began to 
laugh, a high-pitched, silly laugh. 

Micky still held her cold hands; he stroked them 
gently, as if she had been a child. ‘“You’re not 
afraid of me, Joan; you're not afraid of old Micky. 
Oh, you poor little thing!” 

There were tears in Micky’s rough voice; he put 
an arm about her shrinking figure. 

“They’ve looked for you everywhere, Joan. 
Why have you hidden yourself? Tell me all about 
it—tell old Micky.” 

She answered him dazedly. 
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“I ran away—they locked me in my room, and 

Ralph beat me; he said he’d kill me. It was the 

“night we came up from Eastsea. Oh, but you don’t 
know; you weren’t there.” 

“‘And—Ferrier?”’ he asked. He felt her shudder 
im his arms; she began to sob. 

“T thought they had killed him. It was a drug— 
they made me give it to him. And they had 
promised not to hurt him. He would not believe 
me—he thought I was lying to him.” Her voice 
dragged drearily into silence. She laughed again. 

“Oh, but I outwitted them. I tied my frocks 
together, and I got out of the window, and they 
never knew. ‘They didn’t think I’d have enough 
pluck, I ran and ran—I meant to kill myself.” 
She stared past Micky with wide eyes. “I meant to 
throw myself into the river, but it looked so dark 
and cold.” She shuddered again. ‘I thought I 
would wait a little while. I walked along the 
Embankment, and—and then I saw him—Richard. 
He looked at me, and then—away again. Oh, he 
hated me—he hated me! I walked about all night, 
Micky; they wouldn’t let me stay on the seats. I 
looked at the river again, but I was afraid; I wanted 
to, but I was afraid. And then—then I heard that 
he—Mcr. Ferrier—was ill! I did not go to the river 
any more after that. I thought I would wait and 
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see if he got well—just wait—and if he died, I 
meant to die, too. I thought he would know some- 
how, and wait for me.” 

Micky’s rough face was drawn with pain. The 
old, fierce longing was back upon him again—the 
bitter, bitter jealousy. 

He loved Ferrier as his friend, but he loved this 
weeping woman as a man loves but once in his life. 

He asked her a hoarse question— 

“You love him, Joan? You love Ferrier?” 

Her sobs quieted; she looked up at him, a rose- 
fiush in her face. 

“If he dies,’ she said, “‘if he dies, I shall die, too. 
I'd lie down willingly for him to walk over me if it 
would make him happy. He used to say that he 
worshipped me. He didn’t know that I was at his 
feet all the time.” 

The sleepy chauffeur had climbed down from his 
seat, and was starting up his engine. The cob in the 
small brougham shied away from the sudden noise. 
Micky looked at them with unseeing eyes. 

The last rag of his dream was gone. Joan loved 
Ferrier—Ferrier, who even then might be dying— 
might be dead. 

He roused himself with an effort. 

“FYe’s been asking for you, Joan. ‘We've looked 
for you everywhere; if his life is to be saved Fe 
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he broke off. ‘Oh, why couldn’t you have loved 
me?” he said hoarsely. 

She shrank from him. ‘Micky, Micky don’t 
speak to me like that 7 

He tried to laugh. “I’m sorry, dear—and we're 
wasting time; will you—will you come with me?” 

The big car had gone now; the small brougham 
was slowly following. Micky groped for Joan’s 
hand; he felt how it was shaking. : 

They went into the house and up the stone stairs 
together. The light from one of the floors fell full 
on Joan’s face, and the blue eyes that had grown so 
tragic since last Micky saw them. 

Neither of them spoke a word; there was no 
sound but Joan’s sobbing breath, and the ring of 
their steps on the stone stairs. 

Micky had left the door open. It was open still. 
He pushed it wide, and drew Joan with him into the 
room where brother and sister stood together. 

“T’ve found her,” he said. His voice sounded ~ 
strange to his own ears. “I’ve found her.” He 
took his hand from Joan’s. 

The two girls looked at one another. Lilian 
made the first step forward. 

“Oh, you poor little thing,” she said. She put 
an arm about Joan’s shrinking figure. She had 
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seen the hard look of pain in Micky’s face, but she 
smiled down at Joan. 

Micky stood looking after them as they crossed 
the room to the closed door beyond. Hastings fired 
a volley of eager questions at him. ‘Where did you 
find her? Where did she come from? How did 
you now where to search? Why on earth don’t 
you answer, man?” 

Then he, too, looked at Micky’s face, and was 
silent. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HE silence of death reigned in the little 
room when Lilian Hastings and Joan 
entered. 

The windows were wide open; the roise of distant 
traffic filtered through the summer night faintly; 
now and again an edge of muslin curtain stirred in 
the faint breeze. 

Richard Ferrier lay on his back, chin slightly UR: 
turned, propped with many pillows. 

There was an ice bandage bound about his head, 
his big brown hands lay limply on the coverlet. 

Joan gave one glance at him, and hid her eyes. 
There was something horrible in his stillness, some- 
thing terrible in his weakness. She clung to Lilian 
in terror. 

Lilian put a kind arm about her; she could not 
forget that this girl had brought sorrow into 
Micky’s life, and yet when she looked at Joan and 
saw the shrinking fear of her delicate face, the 
haunted look in the blue eyes, she forgave her over 
and over again. 
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“You must be brave,” she said. ‘For his sake, 
be brave.” She smiled encouragement, and drew 
Joan gently towards the bed. 

The two girls stood looking down at him, holding 
hands. The thought had so often come to Lilian 
during the past few days that‘it was absurd to think 
that in all probability Ferrier might die. He had 
lost none of his tan, and, save for his inertness and 
heavy breathing, he might have been sleeping. She 
had a curious feeling now that he might open his 
eyes and laugh at them. 

He moved his head restlessly from side to side on 
the pillow, and muttered something unintelligible. 
There was a vivid splash of colour in Joan’s delicate 
face. She called his name shakily, bending over 
him. 

“Richard! Richard!” 

He lay quite still now; almost as if he were listen- 
ing, it seemed. 

“Richard! Richard!” 

She had slipped to her knees; she had freed her 
hand from Lilian’s, and laid it over the big brown 
one on the coverlet—its fever scorched her, but she 
curled her slim fingers about his. 

Lilian turned away; she could not bear to look 


at them. 
She went back to the room where her brother and 
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Micky sat silent; conversation seemed an impos- 
sibility between them. Micky’s pipe hung dejectedly 
from his unusually smiling mouth, he had lit it and 
let it go out again. He looked up as she entered. 

“Did he know her?” 

“Oh, no.” She came across the room and sat 
down beside him. ‘‘Oh, Micky,” she said suddenly, 
“what is the use of it all? How can we wish he 
would get well? ‘They can never marry; how can 
they, if she has a husband already?” 

“Tt’s not true—it was a damned lie. She’s no 
more married than you are.” 

Mickey’s teeth were clenched over the stem of his 
pipe. It was like knifing his own heart to discuss 
Joan. 

“Ts the doctor coming back to-night?” he asked 
with an effort. 

SY es;-he said: so.” 

Micky wandered over to the window. 

“It’s a rank, rotten world,” he said bitterly. 

Lilian looked at him with tears in her eyes; she 
would have given a great deal for the right to cross 
to his side and steal a hand through his arm and 
comfort him. But he did not want her. His 
thoughts and his heart were in the next room with 
the girl who was on her knees by Ferrier’s bed. 

It was eleven o'clock when the doctor came again. 


ar 
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He looked at Ferrier and shook his head, then he 
looked at the girl who held his hand. 

“Are you Joan?” he asked not unkindly. 

ies: ° 

“Humph! Well, I have more faith in you than I 
have in myself. He will reach the crisis some time 
to-night, and you must stay with him. You had 
better—but you know what to do better than I can 


tell you.” 

In the next room he asked young Hastings a 
question. 

“Ts Ferrier engaged to that girl?” 

FONT 92” 


“Humph! Well, if you want me, you’re on the 
"phone, aren’t you? We shall know one way or the 
other before morning.” 

“Ts he going to die?” asked Micky gruffly from 
the window. 

But he got no answer. 

Nobody thought of going to bed. The stout 
housekeeper puffed up the stairs to place an extra 
room at anyone’s disposal. She opined that it was 
no use everybody sitting up and wearing themselves 
out. 

“We all want sleep,” she said emphatically. 

Micky rounded on her. 

“You go and get it then, my good woman,” he 
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said sharply. ‘‘Thundering old fool,” he added 
irritably, as she obeyed with a sort of offended 
dignity. 

Hastings was nodding; he had had no sleep for 
two nights. Try as he would, he could not keep his 
eyes open for more than a few moments at a time. 
Presently he dozed off altogether, his head dropping 
uncomfortably sideways. 

Micky put a pillow behind his head. Sleep was 
far enough from his own eyes. Every few seconds 
he walked to that closed door and listened fearfully. 

Once he turned the handle softly and Lilian came 
to meet him. 

“Can I come in?” he asked huskily. “It’s awful 
waiting out here, and Ralph’s snoring.” 

“If you are very quiet. I—I’m afraid he seems 
weaker.” 

Micky kicked off his slippers and tip-toed into the 
room; he sat down in a chair where he could see 
the bed, and the outline of Ferrier’s fine head thrown 
up in shadow by the shaded light, and beyond it 
the girl who crouched beside him on the floor. 

The seconds ticked solemnly away. Now and 
then the man on the bed moved restlessly; once he 
muttered angrily; once a name was plainly dis- 
cernible. “Joan! Joan!” 

The white face of the girl beside the bed seemed 
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to flush into beautiful life and hope. She raised 
herself. 

“Richard.” 

Micky covered his ears with his hands and looked 
away. 

It seemed an eternity before some one touched 
him on the arm. Lilian was beside him. 

“Take Joan away. Take her away.” 

He started up. 

“What is it? Ferrier—not 

“Take her away quickly.” 

Micky asked no more questions; he stooped over 
the despairing figure huddled on the floor; he dared 
not look at the man on the pillow. He carried her 
from the room unresistingly, and laid her on the 
couch beneath an open window. 

She had not fainted; her eyes were wide and 


” 


piteous. 

“He spoke to me, Micky. He knew me.” 

He tried to comfort her. 

“That’s good; he'll get better now. Oh, don’t 
cry, little girl, don’t.” 

She was sobbing piteously. 

Micky held her hand between his own clumsy 
paws and patted it comfortingly. “If he knew you 
he must be better. He hasn’t known anybody for 
days.” 
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But she would not be comforted. 

“If only he just smiled at me. But he didn’t— 
he took his hand away as if—as if he hated me. 
He said—just as he did down at Eastsea— 
‘You’ve fooled me twice.’ He’ll never believe me, 
never!” 

“T’ll make him,”’ said Micky stoutly; his eyes were 
Nerce: 

He sat beside her till she fell asleep. Then he 
went back to the other room—he dreaded to go, and 
yet 

“Lilian,” he called softly. She came instantly. 

“Ferrier, is he dead?” In his heart Micky was 
sure of it; he had told himself that this was the 
only possible ending. 

“Oh, Micky, no! Did you think I meant that? 
Oh, no—no, he is better, much better, and sleeping.” 

Micky flung up an arm across his eyes. 

“Oh, I’m a cur,” he said hoarsely. In the-sudden 
revulsion of feeling he knew that for one mad 
moment he had wished Ferrier dead—only for a 
moment—but 


Lilian took his hand impulsively; tears stood in 
her eyes. She loved this man, and because she loved 
him, she understood him. 

“It is you who have saved his life,” she said 
gently. “It was you who brought us the other 
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doctor, you who found Joan. You have done more 
for him than any of us.” 

Micky put her gently aside; he went across to 
the bed and stood looking down at Ferrier. He was 
sleeping quietiy; the drawn look of pain had left 
his face, and there was a half-smile on his lips. 

“The best man has won,” was the thought in 
Micky’s heart. He forgot that sometimes it takes 
a good man to play a losing game. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ICKY flung himself down in a chair, and 
M wiped the perspiration from his face. 

“Phew!” he said breathlessly. “‘If this 

isn’t enough to roast an ox; it’s worse than Canada.” 

He looked across to where Ferrier sat bolstered 
up among pillows. It was three weeks later, and 
London lay panting beneath a glorious August sun. 

“Tf you’d only buck up and stop playing the 
invalid,’ Micky went on aggrievedly, “‘we might get 
out of this stewpan, and go where they keep air.” 

Ferrier sat up. 

“Micky, when are you going to tell me the truth? 
I’m tired of hearing that everything’s all right, and 
no more. It’s like telling a starving man there’s 
a good meal coming along and never letting him get 
a sniff of it. If Joan isn’t married, why isn’t she 
here?” 

Micky ran a finger round his collar, and swore 
again about the heat. ‘She’s afraid of you—that’s 
why.” 

Ferrier flushed painfully. 
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“T know I was a savin to her; but you might have 
explained that I 

“My good man, I’m dog-tired of eeiiann and 
answering questions.” 

“Bring her here then.” 

“She won’t come. Lilian’s tried, so’s Hastings; 
any one would think you’d knocked her about. 
Sorry, old chap,” he added quickly as Ferrier 
winced. 

“She can’t believe that what’s happened makes no 
difference,” he went on. “TI say, Ferrier, why don’t 
you ask about Major and the other chap?” 

Ferrier frowned. 

“T’ll make all the inquiries I want when I can 
fight again. They'll have a hard job to keep out of 
my road this journey.” 

Micky sat down on the arm of Ferrier’s chair. 

“Say,” he said abruptly, “‘the night you turned the 
bend, Hastings and I went out on our own. We’d 
got an address from the maid—it was a wrong ’un, 
of course. Then I thought of the Hengler’s Club. 
It’s a regular hotbed—wonder the police haven’t 
called before now. 

“Well, sure enough, there was Master Hastings 
—the sham ’un—holding the bank—roulette. Jove! 
It brought back memories to see the young fools 
there. Luckily nobody recognized me. 


, 
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“Well, we played. I needn’t go into details. 
There was a bullet-headed chap there, the new 
lamb for fleecing, and he was losing like blazes. I 
never suspected anything, though, till I heard him 
yell out, ‘Cheat!’—and in a minute the place was 
in an uproar. . 

“You know what that sort of brawl is. The other 
Hastings tried to smooth things over, but the other 
chap wasn’t having any. He whipped out a gun-— 
so.” Micky flung up his arm dramatically. 

“The crowd rushed at him, and Hastings ducked 
just as the door opened, and in walked Major. The 
sun went off—and I guess you needn’t bother about 
Major any!’’ he added calmly. 

Dead? 

“Dead as a pig—right through the heart. We 
cleared off, and the rest of ’em bolted. The police 
got in, and it was all dished up in the papers—with 
the old story of what happened years ago—and 
that’s why Joan won’t come here—she’s ashamed. 
And I swear it wasn’t her fault, Ferrier.” 

Ferrier shied his pillows to the floor. 

“T’ve done with the invalid,” he said grimly. ‘Go 
and get a cab.” 

Micky bit his lip; he had not expected anything 
so precipitate. They went down together in the lift. 

“First time I’ve been in this mouse-trap,” said 


4 


é& 
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Ferrier grimly. He hated to know he could not 
have managed the stairs. 

The short drive was a silent one. Micky tried 
not to think, but he was very pale when they reached 
the house where Joan and Lilian were staying 
together. He let Ferrier go on alone. 

Ferrier would not be announced; he knocked at 
the door the maid indicated. 

He turned the handle and saw Joan standing with 
the August sunshine behind her. 

When she saw Ferrier, she retreated from him 
slowly, her face as white as the frock she wore. 
Ferrier closed the door behind him. He hated him- 
self for the sudden trembling which seized him; the * 
sight of her, white-faced and speechless, awoke all 
the old passionate tenderness in his heart. With a 
sudden gesture, the big fellow held his arms to her. 
“Joan!” 

She waved him away. 

“Don’t! Don’t! Oh, if you knew everything.” 

“T want to know nothing except that you love 
me,” Ferrier said doggedly. 

He tried to move towards her, but weakness 
conquered him; he dropped into a chair heavily, 
trying to laugh. “I’m sorry; it’s this rotten ill- 


ness.” 


PB 
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In an instant she was kneeling beside him. She 
laid a hand on either of his shoulders. 

“Oh, what can I do for you?” 

Ferrier looked into her eyes; his own grew sud- 
denly misty; his arms went out, encircling her. 

“You might—kiss me—to begin with,” he said 
shakily. 

She drew back from him as far as she could, 
holding him off with a hand on his chest. 

“You would not say that if you knew everything. 
All my life I've been doing what you have seen— 
fooling men—leading them on. I suppose I must 
have always been weak—or wicked. But I was 
afraid to refuse. They—Major and my brother— 
used to knock me about.’ She shuddered in his 
arms. , Ferrier groaned; he turned his head and 
kissed the slender wrist. 

‘Joan, I don’t want to hear. It breaks my heart.” 

“But you must—you must. That night—at the 
theatre—I wasn’t faint at all; it was acting—all 
pretence. He—my brother—heard something you 
said in the hotel, about a fortune, and we followed 
you. Oh, we had done it so often. But you—some- 
how you made me ashamed—you were so honest and 
good. 

“Down at Eastsea I told them I wouldn’t go on 
with it. I threatened to give them away to you. 
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I thought they would have killed me. I cried out— 
it was the night you heard me. Then they took 
your revolver away. 

“T was terrified after that—it was why I tried to 
prevent Major from going to London with you. He 
wasn’t deceived about Mr. Hastings either. He 
knew all along—he was so clever—the cleverest of 
them all. 

“T pretended to like him. I didn’t know then 
that the poor little girl who killed herself was his 
wife. I did it all for your sake; but I knew you 


wouldn’t believe me. Even when you were ill, you 
9 


said 

“It’s not fair to have that up against me. I was 
half mad.” 

He tried to draw her closer to him, but. she 
resisted fiercely. 

“You don’t know the worst of me. I didn’t love 
you at first; it was all »pretence. But after- 


9 


wards 

“T don’t want to hear any more. I guess I’ve had 
enough kicks. It’s up to you now, Joan.” 

“T can’t, I can’t. You’d never believe in me. 
You don’t really love me—you couldn’t, it’s only 
pity.” 

Ferrier’s arms fell to his side. 
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“Good God,” he said hoarsely. “I haven't 
deserved that.” 

She raised her frightened eyes to his haggard 
face. It was infinitely pathetic to see the cowed 
shrinking of her slender body. Ferrier dropped his 
face in his hands. 

She broke into piteous sobbing. 

“Oh, I do love you—I do love you,” she said. 
“But it isn’t right of me. I’m not good enough.” 
He rose to his feet, drawing her up with him. 

“T’ve never been married before,” he said shakily. 
“But it’s a kind of thing one can do mighty quick 
with a few dollars, eh? Micky’s outside with a cab 
—put on your hat.” 

But Joan was obdurate; she declared that they 
must wait at least a week—that he must have seven 
clear days in which to change his mind. 

‘You don’t love me,” he declared jealously. 

‘“T do—that’s why I’m giving you every chance 
_ to change your mind,” she told him. She»slipped 
a small hand into his big one. “But you won’t— 
oh, you won’t, will you?” she said tremblingly. 

Ferrier turned her face upwards by the chin. 

“Say that again, and I’ll carry you off now by 
main force.” 

But in the end she got her own way, and Ferrier 
went back alone in the cab with Micky. There 
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was a light in his eyes which made Micky wince, but 
he forced himself to speak light-heartedly. 

“Poor old chap,” he said. “Fancy having a 
woman tacked on to you for life. I suppose you’ve 
surrendered to the enemy—unconditionally ?” 

“Yes, thank heaven,” said Ferrier. 


* * * x * 


To one of the three men, at least, it seerned an 
eternity of time till the next week. 

Lilian had taken Joan home with her into Surrey. 
Ferrier had not seen her for five days. 

He knelt on the floor in Hastings’ bed room, 
strapping his bulging hold-all. Micky and Hastings 
had both scoffed good-naturedly at his packing, but 
he laughed unconcernedly. 

Hastings sat on the bed and watched him with 
envious eyes; in the next room Micky strummed 
idly on the piano. 

Hasti spoke suddenly, hoarsely. 

“You're a lucky chap.” 

Ferrier shoved the big bag into a corner. He 
looked at the boyish face which would never really 
be young any more, and there was kindly sympathy 
in his eyes. 

“J wish I could say the same to you,” he said. 
“Tt’s no use telling you I’m sorry ” 
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Hastings walked over to the window, and stood 
looking out with eyes that saw nothing but the 
pinched dead face of the woman he had loved. In 
the next room Micky began to sing suddenly— 

“ Does the road wind uphill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end! 
Will the journey take the whole long day? 
From morn till night, my friend.” 

Ferrier had picked up his coat from the bed. He 
paused irresolutely with one arm in a sleeve. The 
music broke off abruptly with a crash of discordant 
notes. Micky’s face appeared round the door. He 
grinned at Ferrier, though when he spoke his voice 
was strained. 

“Finished the trousseau? Gracious, you both 
look as sentimental as a pair of schoolgirls! Come 
and have a drink! Poor old Ferrier—it’s the last 
he'll get.” 

It was like Micky to joke when he was grew 
tears of blood in his own brave heart. : 

They all three went down to Surrey together the 
next morning; Micky, resplendent in a new silk hat, 
tail coat, and spats. He told Ferrier, with a scorn- 
ful glance at his lounge suit and slouch hat, that it 
was just as well for some one to be decently dressed. 
He offered to bet him that he would be mistaken 
for the bridegroom. 
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It was still early morning when they reached the 
little house where Lilian and her mother lived; 
Lilian met them at the door, and because she was a 
woman, and because she loved Micky, she was not 
one whit deceived by the jaunty angle of his hat, 
and the rose in his buttonhole. 

The wedding was to be very quiet; there was a 
little church in a country lane whose doors stood 
open ali day long, with scarlet poppies and wide- 
eyed daisies growing in the long grass outside. 

“I ask you, madam,” said Micky, striking a 
theatrical attitude, “‘which of us three looks like the 
bridegroom?” 

“T know,” said Ferrier grimly, ‘which one feels 
like it! Where is Joan?” 

Lilian answered him— 

“She went out. She said the house was too small 
to hold her happiness. She has gone through the 
fields and up the hill.” 

Ferrier turned on his heel and strode down the 
road through the morning sunshine. The three 
stood looking after him. 

“Good luck to him,” said young Hastings gener- 
ously, with resolutely smiling lips. 

Micky met Lilian’s grave eyes. There were tears 
in them. 

“Good luck to the best, and dearest old chap in 
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~ the world,” he said fiercely, but he tilted the im- 
maculately brushed silk hat over his eyes. 


* * * * * 


Ferrier met Joan at the top of the hill. 


THE END. 
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KAZAN 


The tale of a ‘“‘quarter-strain wolf and three-quarters husky” torn 
between the call of the human and his wild mate. 


BAREE, SON OF KAZAN 
The story of the son of the blind Grey Wolf and the gallant part 
he played in the lives of a man and a woman. 


THE COURAGE OF CAPTAIN PLUM 


The story of the King of Beaver Island, a Mormon colony, and his 
battle with Captain Plum. 


THE DANGER TRAIL 

A tale of love, Indian vengeance, and a mystery of the North. 
THE HUNTED WOMAN 

A tale of a great fight in the ‘‘ valley of gold’’ for a woman. 
THE FLOWER OF THE NORTH 


The story of Fort o’ God, where the wild flavor of the wilderness 
is blended with the courtly atmosphere of France. 


THE GRIZZLY KING 
The story of Thor, the big grizzly. 
ISOBEL 
A love story of the Far North. 
THE WOLF HUNTERS 
A thrilling tale cf adventure in the Canadian wilderness. 
THE GOLD HUNTERS 
~The story of adventure in the Hudson Bay wilds. 
THE COURAGE OF MARGE O’DOONE 
Filled with exciting incidents in the land of strong men and women, 
BACK TO GOD’S COUNTRY 
A thrilling story of the Far North. The great Photoplay was made 
from this kk. 
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THE NOVELS OF 
GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


May be had wherever books are scld. Ask for Grosset*& Duntap’s list. 


THE BEST MAN 


Through a strange series of adventures a young man finds 
himself propelled up the aisle of a church and married toa 
strange girl. , 


A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 


On her way West the heroine steps off by mistake at a lonely 
watertank into a maze of thrilling events. 


THE ENCHANTED BARN 


Every member of the family will enjoy this spirited chronicle 
of a young girl’s resourcefulness and pluck, and the secret of 
the ‘‘ enchanted’’ barn. 


THE WITNESS 


The fascinating story of the enormous change an incident 
wrought in a man’s life, 


MARCIA SCHUYLER | 


A picture of ideal girlhood set in the time of full skirts and 
poke bonnets. 


LO, MICHAEL! 
Astory of unfailing appeal to all who love and understandboys. 
THE MAN OF THE DESERT 


An intensely moving love story of a man of the desert anda 
girl of the East pictured against the background of the Far West. 


PHOEBE DEANE 

A tense and charming love story, told.with a grace and a fer- 
vor with which only Mrs. Lutz could tell it. 
DAWN OF THE MORNING 

A romance of the last century with all of its old-fashioned 
charm. A companion volume to ‘Marcia Schuyler’’ and 
‘‘Phoebe Deane.’’ 


Ask for Complete free list of G. & D. Popular Copyrighted Fiction 
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SEWELL FORD’S STORIES 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask fer Gresset & Dunlap’s list. 


SHORTY McCABE. Illustrated by Francis Vaux Wilson. 

A very humorous story, The hero, an independent and vigorous 
thinker, sees life, and tells about it in a very unconventional way- 
SIDE-STBPPING WITH SHORTY. 

Ijlustrated by Francis Vaux Wilson. 

Twenty skits, presenting people with their foibles, Sympathy 
with human nature and an abounding sense of humor are the requi- 
sites for “‘side-step ping with Shorty.” 

SHORTY McCABE ON THE JOB. 
Illustrated by Francis Vaux Wilson. 

Shorty McCabe reappears with his figures of speech revamped 
right up to the minute. He aids in the right distribution ofa 
“conscience fund,’’ and gives joy to all concerned. 

SHORTY McCABE’S ODD NUMBERS, 
Illustrated by Francis Vaux Wilson. 

These further chronicles of Shorty McCabe tell of his studio for 
physical culture, and of his experiences both on the East side and at 
swell yachting parties. 

TORCHY. Illus, by Geo. Biehm and Jas. Montgomery Flagg. 

A red-headed office boy, overflowing with wit and wisdom pe- 
culiar to the youths reared on the sidewalks of New York, tells the 
story of his experiences. 

TRYING OUT TORCHY. Illustrated by F. Foster Lincoln. 


Torchy is just as deliriously funny in these stories as he was in 
the previous book. 


ON WITH TORCHY. Illustrated by F. Foster Lincoln. 

Torchy falls desperately in love with “the only girl that ever 
was,’ but that young society woman’s aunt tries to keep the young 
people apart, which brings about many hilariously funny situations. 
TORCHY, PRIVATE SEC... Illustrated by F. Foster Lincoln. 

Torchy rises from the position of office boy to that of 


for the Corrugated Iron Company. The story is full of humor and 
infectious American slang. 


WILT THOU TORCHY. Illus. by F. Snapp and A. W. Brown. 


Torchy goes on a treasure search expedition to the Florida West 
Coast, in company with a group of friends of the Corrugated Trust 
and with his friend’s aunt, on which trip Torchy wins the aunt's 
permission to place an engagement ring on Vee’s finger. 
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